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THE COLLEGE AND THE PRIVATE CONDUCT 
OF ITS STUDENTS. 


It would be hazardous to maintain that a college should 
have no concern for the private conduct of the students, 
except when its peace is troubled or its good name brought 
into disrepute by some flagrant transgression. Truce, col- 
leges are not reformatories. Their manifest aim is to train 
the mind and to broaden the intellectual interests. But cul- 
ture must always have within it a vigorous ethical fibre. As 
Condorcet said, the object of education should be to replace 
sensations by ideas, as the guiding power in the lives of 
men. Whether declared in charters and programmes, or 
tacitly assumed, it must be evident in the college world, 
perhaps even more than in ordinary life, that conduct is of 
greater value than knowledge. 

If one is convinced of the soundness of this conception 
of higher education, one is painfully surprised when the 
charge is made that college officers shut their eyes to the 
misconduct of students, or when the practical moral value 
of a college course 1s called in question. Two criticisms of 
this sort occur to my mind. The first came from the princi- 
pal of a flourishing secondary school. He said that unless 
colleges took better care of the boys entrusted to them, men 
of affairs would soon refuse to send their sons to college. 
Certain boys in college, he added, were going to ruin as fast 
as they could and their instructors knew nothing about it. 
These words reminded me of a second criticism, made by an 
Icastern iron manufacturer, in conversation on the same 
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subject two or three years earlier. It was his opinion that to 
many boys a college life was injurious, that without it they 
were much more likely to succeed in business than with it. 
The four years given up to college were the years when 
habits of punctuality, industry, and fidelity were most easily 
formed, and would be formed if a boy began his business 
career. But if he went to college it was not improbable that 
he would become an habitual waster of time, if nothing 
worse, so that he would be Jess promising at the end than 
he was at the beginning of his course. 

Every college man, especially if he be a graduate of one 
of the large Eastern colleges, must acknowledge that there 
is some truth in what these remarks suggest. But it is the 
customary conviction of college men that even if a student 
be lazy or wild for four years, so soon as he receives his 
degree and becomes an “educated man,” he is transformed 
into a steady, industrious, punctual, and elevated member 
of society. This is often the case, and yet it serves to com- 
mend not the college but the world as the proper school of 
discipline. 

It is easier to prove that the students’ conduct is the 
concern of the Faculty than to indicate the methods by 
which this concern may become practically effective. Indeed 
before the attempt is made to ascertain these methods, it is 
necessary to answer at least one or two preliminary ques- 
tions. Perhaps the most fundamental is this: are the 
students on the whole sufficiently mature to control their 
own conduct wisely or do they still need careful guidance in 
order that their moral growth may be healthful? But, it 
mav be remarked, has not this question been definitely an- 
swered by the gencral adoption of the elective system? For 
it would be difficult to show why, if students may safely be 
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allowed to shape in a measure their intellectual develop- 
ment, they are incapable of controlling their private con- 
duct. It might be urged in reply that a mistake is made in 
entrusting to students full responsibility in the choice of 
studies, and that the elective system would be more bene- 
ficial were there always in connection with it a careful su- 
pervision. If the American college is to maintain its dis- 
tinctive character and educational value it should not be 
over hasty in imitating the freedom possible under other 
circumstances in European universities. 

In the discussion of a difficult problem like this, or of 
the larger question of college discipline, which in a measure 
depends upon it, individual speculation finds a wholesome 
corrective in the common sense of those made familiar by 
experience with college affairs. It has seemed to me, there- 
fore, that it would be some contribution to the subject if I 
could, as it were, collect this ““common sense.” To consult 
all college graduates or even to consult certain graduates of 
all colleges was impracticable. I therefore selected four 
institutions, which may be regarded as fairly representative 
of American colleres—the University of Michigan, for the 
State Universities; Harvard, which shares with Yale the 
pre-eminence among all American colleges; Oberlin, the 
strictly denominational college; Amherst, the New England 
college, onte denominational, now so only in the most 
liberal sense—and to send to one hundred of the graduates 
of each a circular containing five questions on various 
phases of the problem. These questions were: 

1. In your college days how did the college officers 
try to control the private conduct of students ? > 

2. Were the principles of the average student’s con- 
cluct in your day so well established that it was wise to leave 
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him pretty much under his own control ? 

3. Do you believe there is any wise method by which 
college officers can save a small minority of students (sup- 
posing the majority not in danger), from falling into habits 
of idleness and vice? 

4. Has the college a right to exact of students, in the 
matter of drinking for example, conduct not demanded in 
their homes? | 

5. How did the moral tone of college life among 
students in your day compare with the moral tone of young 
men of the same age outside of college walls? 

It should be unnecessary to add that it was not my pur- 
pose to gather information about the policy of these colleges 
in order to criticize them, or to discover a basis on which to 
construct a criticism of other institutions. The letters were 
sent in about equal numbers to the graduates of the classes 
between 1850 and 1860, between 1870 and 1880, and be- 
tween 1890 and 1892; and about equally to clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, teachers and business men. I desired to draw 
upon as wide a range of experience as possible. , Of the four 
hundred men who were addressed over one hundred were 
kind enough to reply—forty-one Oberlin graduates, twenty- 
six Amherst, seventeen University of Michigan, twenty-s!x 
Harvard. The Oberlin replies were distributed among the 
professions as follows: eleven college officers, nine clergy- 
men, six teachers, five business men, three physicians, three 
journalists, two government officials, one lawyer, one civil 
engineer. IT*or Amherst the professional relations were: 
six lawyers, five college officers, six clergymen, two phy- 
siclans, two teachers, two business men, and several not 
classified. Nearly half of the University of Michigan letters 
came from lawyers, half of the Harvard letters from either 
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lawyers or college officers. 

The purpose of this article is, by an analysis of these 
replies, to make clear the attitude of one hundred or more 
representative college men toward the problem suggested 
bv the questions stated. It may be well to remark that the 
opinions do not show the influence of the professional rela- 
tions of the writers, nor are the letters written by the older 
graduates more conservative in tone than those written by 
men only four or five years out of college. 

Oberlin, it appears, has had from the beginning rather 
ai’ claborate set of rules covering, according to a grouping 
given by a recent graduate, the following five general sub- 
jects: religion; hours of rest; smoking, drinking, card-play- 
ing and dancing; leaving town; matrimony (sic). These 
rules are of two sorts, as another describes them, “pro- 
tective (for the benefit of those who came to work), and 
restrictive (for those who did not come to work).” In only 
one of all the letters I received is there apparent any disposi- 
tion to criticise these rules unfavorably. This letter has par- 
ticular reference to the conditions at Oberlin in the early 
seventies, When the students were more mature, and ex- 
presses the conviction “that, as to the majority of the 
students, these rules served no other purpose than to cause 
the students an occasional annoyance.” The common view 
is well expressed by a clergyman, whose college life belongs 
in the same period. These regulations “seemed reasonable 
to the average student,” he savs, “and obedience to them 
was secured rather because they appealed to the sound judg- 
ment and sense of the student than because there was pun- 
ishment if they were violated.” 

This assent was won also through personal acquaint- 
ance with the students, so that they were far from feeling 
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that they were being hampered by mechanical Puritanic 
contrivances. The members of the Faculty evidently did 
not make use of spies to determine the student’s conduct, 
but relied upon the student himself to report his own mis- 
deeds, at stated intervals. Whether this was of the nature 
of an auricular confession or an example of the successful 
use of the oath ex officio it is not easy to discover. There 
is good testimony that it worked well, and in general pro- 
duced neither lying nor hypocrisy. It is frequently called 
the “Honor System,” and many students evidently believed 
that while they were in college the control of their conduct 
was pretty much in their own hands. Others recognized 
the strictness of the regulations, but valued them expressly 
on this account. Says one, a journalist, “It had many of the 
West Pointer’s advantages in this respect without the un- 
pleasant martinet features.” It must also be remembered, as 
another graduate remarks, that no statement can reproduce 
“the moral and spiritual atmosphere of the place—the pro- 
found conviction on the part of the instructors that educa- 
tion is as much an ethical and spiritual, as an intellectual 
process.” Still another explains: “There is very much in 
the Oberlin plan to make it instructive when seen from the 
inside, though neither that nor any other can be looked 
upon as a universal or unchangeable model. I would em- 
phasize particularly the integrating influence of that institu- 
tion as contrasted with the disintegrating, or at least, non- 
integrating tendency of the university plan * * * Each 
student has his place in a whole, has a measure of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the whole, receives in turn benefits 
from the other parts. Thus he learns how to live as a good 
citizen.” 

In Amherst, in the earlicr days, according to the testi- 
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mony of graduates, there was a more direct effort to control 
the student's conduct than at present. A member of the 
class of 70 says: “I do not recall special laws or rules given 
by college officers to control the private conduct of students. 
I believe, however, that the deportment of the students was 
more closely watched then than now, and that it entered 
more largely into the standing of the students in the college. 
My pleasantest recollection of Amherst College in this 
particular is the healthful Christian influence which the 
tacultv exerted over the students and that kind watchfulness 
which had great influence in controlling our personal con- 
duct.””. Amherst had, in recent years, a Senate upon which 
much of the control of the student's private conduct rested, 
although it did not usually take the initiative in punishing a 
student ‘for misconduct. One of my correspondents, in 
describing this Senate, writes: ‘‘All matters outside of the 
class-room and the students’ class-room standing, were left 
entirely to the control of the Senate, a body made up of 
members of the several classes, and who were elected thereto 
by fellow students. Of this svstem I can not speak words of 
too high praise. The manhood which is thus generated in 
the student body can not be estimated except by one who 
has watched its progress. * * * Under this system 
each student is not only responsible for the general tone of 
the college, but is likewise accountable to his _ fellow- 
students for any injury that he may do thereto.” Aside 
from the Senate a strong influence has been wielded by the 
secret societies. To quote the words of a recent graduate: 
“At Amherst the great fact in the social life of the college is 
the Greek letter fraternities, some of which have been estab- 
lished from twenty-five to fifty vears; of course it is the 
interest of each fraternity that its members shall conduct 
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themselves in a becoming manner and cast credit upon their 
organization which otherwise would lose in the esteem of the 
community. The upper class-men exercise a general super- 
vision over the vounger men in their society, and members 
of the Faculty who were fraternity men while in college still 
retam a hold on their own men through the fraternitv and 
thus wield a salutary personal influence in the college com- 
munity.” The testimony of Amherst men, though in gen- 
eral in agreement as to the value of these features of college 
life, is not unanimous upon the question whether thev are 
alwavs effective. 

The University of Michigan, where the scholastic lite 
is especially healthful. has pursued a somewhat different 
plan, made possible, among other things, by the abandon- 
ment of the dormitory svstem. To quote: “The Faculty 
gave the students as much freedom from restraint as could 
be desired. There were no rules governing the students’ 
private life: but in case of notorious dissipation of the 
student, especially when it interfered with his college work, 
he was given a timely warning. and then. if he did not 1m- 
prove in conduct and college work, he was promptly ex- 
pelled. There were only two or three cases of this kind in 
my four vears’ college course at the University.” An older 
eraduate who had spent two vears at a New England col- 
lege. where, in spite of or “on account of” the strict over- 
sight, there was the traditional uproariousness, deseribes 
the contrast which struck him when he began his Junior 
vear at Ann Arbor. “LT found.” he writes, “there were no 
dormitories, the marking system had been abolished, there 
were no class honors or rivalries for prizes. But what was 
entirely new to me was an intellectual atmosphere and the 
spirit of carnest work that pervaded the university town. 


ro 
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Our President and Iaculty succeeded in inter- 
esting their students in their work: the numbers were large 
and there was a strong current in the direction of earnest 
application which seemed to carry every one with it. A 
number of our professors were making discoveries and orig- 
inal investigations and were publishing books upon their 
rarious specialties. 2. .In other words, the University 
was not conducted as a military post where boys are in- 
structed to do some definite things and continually warned 
not to do other specific things, but all alike, Facultv and 
students, seemed to be under the same law and striving for 
a conunon object. The moral, as well as the intellectual 
life, of the students was on a much higher plane than at the 
college which was governed by stricter rules.” But not all 
had exactly this experience. Says a contemporary of the 
last writer: “The college officers then and there seemed to 
consider the work of students as shown in class results. 
The conduct of a very large majority of the students was 
exemplary. but [ believe there were some who night have 
been saved to college and a life of usefulness by supervision 
of their private lives. who went to ruin...) . In my 
own case, under the freedom of those old days, | was a thou- 
sand miles from home, paving my own way and conscious of 
ability to do it. responsible to nobody. E might have gone 
to the Devil as well. as not. and do not want my son to incur 
the same risks.” 

At Harvard until three or four vears ago there was lit- 
tle attempt to control the private life of the students. “.At- 
tendance at recitations and satisfactory work in the courses 
were the only criteria of good ‘private conduct. Tf things 
went wrong here one became a suspect and some kind of a 
following up on the part of the ‘office’ began.” As another 
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graduate remarks, “If wrong was done, it was punished; 
but it was assumed that the student intended to do the right 
thing.’”’ A member of the same class takes a more critical 
attitude. He says, “if the college officers did try at all, they 
made abject failures,” and adds, “In general Harvard did 
not do its duty by me. It took me at sixteen, out of a quiet 
home in a remote town, and gave me no affectionate per- 
sonal supervision of the elder brotherly sort, and not even 
effective surveillance of the school-master kind. I think the 
active personal interest, then, of a C. E. Norton, or a Le 
Baron Briggs, might have expedited my eventual develop- 
ment at least five years, probably more. That is, it seems 
to me now that the tastes that I acquired in the next ten 
vears, by teaching and foreign travel, lay dormant in.the 
boy and could have been called out.” Such a story as this 
will not be told of Harvard if the system of “Advisers,” in- 
troduced five years ago, fulfills its promise of success. The 
plan is substantially as follows: There is a list of men who 
have consented to act as “Advisers,” and from this list each 
Freshman may select his own Adviser if he prefers. If he 
knows no one, the Chairman of the Board of Advisers 
chooses for him basing the “decision upon the character, po- 
sition and tendencies of the vouth as they are made known 
by private letters from two references given by himself.” 
In order that the new student may receive a hearty intro- 
duction into the life of the college, leading men among the 
students are asked to co-operate. 

Naturally the position of Adviser, requiring sympathy, 
tact, patience, firmness, is difficult to fill successfully. It 
appears that among the Advisers themsclves there is a wide 
difference in their theory of the function—“some holding 
that they should seldom take the initiative in dealing with 
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the student, but should merely make themselves always ac- 
cessible. These men are so loath to incur the suspicion of 
being disciplinary officers that they perhaps go too far in 
the other way. They say, ‘if the student wants me, it is his 
business to come to me, and my business to do then what 
I can for him; but otherwise I ought not to interfere with 
him.’ Other Advisers take the initiative and take it almost 
ageressively.” The students appear to think highly of the 
new plan, although, if rumor is correct, they popularly call 
the Advisers “Nurses,” and in this way illustrate character- 
istically the old student suspicion of all efforts on the part of 
colleye officers to increase their welfare through additional 
supervision. Johns ITopkins also has a system of Advisers, 
but the purpose is almost solely to direct the student's 
choice of studies. 

In answering the question whether “the principles of 
the average student’s conduct were so well established that 
it was wise to leave him pretty much under his own con- 
trol” there is a rather characteristic division of opinion 
among the four types of colleges consulted. Graduates of the 
University of Michigan almost uniformly reply “Yes.” One, 
however, writes: “There was in my day, and always 1s, a 
large enough minority of students without fixed principles, 
to make it worth while to aid them in some way.” There 1s 
an almost equal unanimity among the Amherst men. Says 
one: “The moral tone of the student body was as definitely 
fixed as that of the State with regard to crime, and improper 
conduct on the part of the student was as quickly discoun- 
tenanced bv his fellow students as the commission of a crime 
by a citizen of the State is discountenanced by his fellow 
citizens, and the student government (Senate) was as quick 
and as just in the rendition of its punishments as are the 
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courts of the State.” One of the older graduates, a clergy- 
man, writes, however, in regard to his college days, “I feel 
quite sure that the average student needed the wise and 
Wholesome restraint from his college which night) be 
termed paternal in distinetion from official.” Another de- 
clares that he would not send his son to a college that held 
“that the boy was old enough to take care of himself in 
other questions than courses of study." 

Harvard men look at the matter judicially, but. the 
balance of opinion inclines to the affirmative, with the occa- 
sional qualification that even if the students are not suth- 
ciently mature, to leave their private conduct under their 
own control is the less of two evils. Plere ts one emphatic 
negative: “Av own (principles) and my friends’ were not. 
We squandered time atrociously, though not in vice, had no 
regular habits in work and play, and in general were wiltul, 
nevheent, (and neglected) children.” But a member of the 
same class savs: “The average student in my day was quite 
as much controlled by principles as the average man of the 
world. 

The rephes from Oberlin lean to the negative much as 
Harvard's do to the affirmative. Several of those who say 
“Yes” assine apparently that students at Oberlin, merely 
because they are allowed to report their own misdeeds, con- 
trol their own conduct. Other letters go back to the time 
when most Oberlin students were supporting themselves and 
were therefore relatively more mature than college students 
usually are. One or two opinions, especially entitled to 
weight, may be quoted to indicate the general attitude, “TL 
anv of the opinion.” writes the first, “that students in col- 
lege should not be regarded as adults. [do not beheve that 
they have reached theage wherethey would not be better for 
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moral instruction. Savs the other: “The average voung 
manis under the control of his parents and under the influ- 
ence of his home. When in college he ts. of course, with- 
drawn from the helpful restraints of family lite. Ele needs, 
therefore, in my judgment, a supervision and direction, 
which will, as nearly as possible, take the place of that which 
he loses through absence from home.” 

It is obvious that these answers correspond clearly 
with the policy of the different colleges, and it is interesting 
to notice how generally students and graduates identify 
themselves with local tradition and allow it to mold perma- 
nently their opinion, 

Since the answers to the third question touch more 
closely the main problem they will be considered after a 
brief analvsis of the results of the fourth and fifth questions 
Is given. 

It was not the purpose of the fourth question to call out 
opinions upon the specific point of permitting students to 
drink beer and snnilar beverages in case they were allowed 
to do this at home. That was mentioned as an example. 
Nor was it supposed that any college would tolerate intem- 
perance of any sort, whatever parents felt about the matter. 
There is, however, a borderland of conduct in regard to the 
character of which there is little agreement either inside or 
outside of colleges. Not all well-behaved Americans are un- 
able or unwilling to dance, refuse to explore the intricacies 
of whist. define temperance in drinking in the same way. 
or attend the services of the church as often as did their 
‘ancestors. What is the college to do? Perhaps a judicious 
policy would suggest that it study the convictions of its 
natural constituency and act accordingly. If it has a his- 
tory. traditions, convictions, the simpler way is to be faith- 
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ful to these. Or again it may believe it to be the duty of an 
educational institution to stand for self-control in debate- 
able matters of minor ethics. But should rules be laid down, 
they must have the sympathetic co-operation of the teachers 
else they will be worse than a dead letter. 

Probably the question ought to have read “‘is it wise 
to exact” rather than “has the college the right to exact.” 
As it is explained in a number of replies, the college may 
fix any conditions for admission that it sees fit unless the 
charter forbids. 

Oberlin graduates with general unanimity support the 
stringent rules enforced by their Alma Mater as expedient 
and right, but one, at least, believes that “it would be wiser 
if students at college were given to understand that their 
conduct in college would be judged by exactly the same 
rules as their conduct would be out of college.” Amherst 
opinion is divided. Among the more conservative opinions 
are these: “The college has the right to require of students 
conduct which may not be demanded in their homes, in so 
far as the welfare of the college seems to demand it. There 
are habits which may be allowed in the home, with the home 
influences around the boy. which mav not be allowed with 
safety in college when the boy is out of the watch and care of 
parents.” Again, “No doubt the ‘right.’. Sumptuary legis- 
lation is not a great success.” And another says, “Yes,” with 
the proviso that the college is not stricter than the average 
Christian home. 

The testimony from both the University of Michigan 
and Harvard is sinilar to that trom Amherst, except. per- 
haps, there is a stronger tendency to understand temperance 
as self-control, the maintenance of a high standard of gen- 
tlemanly conduct, rather than as freedom from this or that 
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narticular indulgence. 

In order that any discussion of the fifth question might 
be instructive, evidently there should have been some con- 
sultation of men who have not been in college life, for the 
graduates of all four colleges are in agreement that the tone 
of student morals is distinctly superior to the tone of morals 
prevalent among the same class of young men without the 
college precincts. A physician, who, though a graduate of 
Oberlin, has had opportunities to observe other colleges, 
nevertheless says ‘‘there is a large percentage of college boys 
of high moral tone and character, but in some of the larger 
schools, particularly in some of the Eastern schools of which 
I have known a good deal, I should say that it certainly was 
not higher than that of young men outside of college walls. 
I have thought sometimes that there was a considerable 
minority who were in college simply because they were sent, 
and who, separated from home restraints and having a con- 
siderable amount of money to expend, were under much less 
moral restraint tha other young men.” | 

If we acknowledge with one of my correspondents that 
the comparatively favorable moral tone within college walls 
“affords no reason for neglecting to make it higher” we are 
ready to consider suggestions of means by which it may be 
elevated. In a measure these will be conditioned by the 
college experience of the writer, but not sufficiently perhaps 
to make it necessary to examine the four sets of replies sep- 
arately. 

The students in anv college are a selected body of 
voung men, because at their entrance they were required to 
Tnect a certain standard of at least intellectual attainment. 
It must be assumed that thev all have good moral charac- 
ters, because this fact is stated uniformly in their certificates 
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and letters of recommendation. But those who go to pieces 
after entering college, however noble their aims were while 
applying for admission, will be generally found among the 
less scholarly. They could be excluded by making the en- 
trance requirements more severe. One of the older grad- 
uates of Harvard, and himself a college’ officer, remarks 
upon this point, “so long as the colleges truckle to the dis- 
honest desire to get a degree for nothing they will find 
themselves encumbered by a ‘small minority’ or possible 
majority of men whose whole college course is based upon 
an intended ‘fraud. ” 

After a student enters college it is obviously necessary 
to furnish him with sufficient work, and to see that he does 
it. If this simple suggestion, made in several letters, were 
successfully carried out, no college career would ever be 
made up, as many are now, of alternating periods of pictur- 
esque leisure and enforced but superficial work. “Tf says 
2 graduate of the University of Michigan, “students are 
kept up to their work as strictly as young men in business 
are kept up to that, and discharged from college for unsat- 
isfaectory work or behavior, as quickly as they are from bust- 
ness, the ‘private conduct’ would be suitably controlled, the 
principles of conduct satisfactorily established, students 
saved from idleness and vice. and the moral tone raised 
much higher than it is.” 

An Oberlin graduate believes there should be “protec- 
tive’ regulations after the manner of those at his .\lma 
Mater. .\nother, though not criticizing the Oberlin: svs- 
tem, maintains that the “wise method of college discipline 1s 
that which throws upon the large majority of the faithful and 
right-minded students the largest possible responsibility for 
the correction of evil and the re-inforcement of right in the 
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“small minoritv who are inclined to fall into habits of idle- 
ness and vice.” “Vhe cultivation of virtue.” he adds, “of 
manliness, of course, ts the thing to be sought after and not 
compulsory freedom from outward manifestations of vice 
simply.” 

It is apparent from the letters that many college men 
would applaud a more general use of expulsion wherever 
itis proved that students are vicious and exert an unfavora- 
ble tatluence on their class-mates. 

From different quarters come suggestions of throwing 
student influences about men who seemed doomed intellect- 
ually or morally to failure. Phis may be done through fra- 
ternities, as urged by an Amberst man, or through an .\d- 
viser svstem like that at Tfarvard or privately and unoffi- 
clallv. Says a recent graduate, “a wise officer can do much 
for such aman by quietly arranging with some strong man 
—perhaps not the best student: for the best or most promis- 
ing student will be patronizing, and the failing student dis- 
likes to be patronized—to be with him: encourage him in 
lus work and influence him for the right.” 

The need of closer personal relations between teachers 
and students is emphasized by graduates of all four col- 
leges. “This.” savs an .\imherst graduate. “rouses and 
maintams the student's self-respect, enables the teacher to 
understand the boy and so help him, and tends to keep the 
students as a body from forgetting that the standards of liv- 
Ing im the college are the same as those of intellectual so- 
ciety outside.” The end will not be accomplished, writes 
another, by “compelling students to listen to what they 
would call lectures, not by the ‘look-at-me attitude: on the 
part of the professors. Perhaps the most can be done by 
personal associations between professor and students on a 
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common level. If the professor is an honest. sincere man, 
and a good fellow, who has not borrowed or inherited all his 
ideas, this course can not fail to have an influence.” 

But without inflicting lectures upon their students. 
teachers may speak to them on matters of consequence to 
the college community. A graduate of Harvard recalls as 
an illustration, “an informal talk by President Eliot on the 
danger to individuals, and on the harm to the college as a 
whole, through the indulgence in drink by a few of the stu- 
dents. The friendly conversation asking for the students’ 
co-operation in this work of importance to the college and 
to its students had great influence.” 

To this analvsis of letters I wish to add a few words 
from one of the older Hfarvard graduates. He writes: 
“anything like espionage is hateful. In generous minds it 
produces open revolt. In small souls it develops lying, 
hypocrisy and cheating. My own experience in the exami- 
nation room is that men who are put on their honor are 
thereby kept from communicating with one another more 
than those who are watched by proctors. And so in the 
conduct of life. If there were a little less preaching about 
right and wrong, from the stand-point of commandment, 
and a great deal more done to inculcate in the minds of 
voung men ideas of what is becoming to gentlemen in a 
good sense of the term, the best results would be achieved. 
a eS The daily presence and the life of the late 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, was, I think, a great influence for 
good. Fle was so obviously a good man, without cant or 
affectation, that he made goodness a beautiful thing. Good 
examples, full confidence, and wholesome environment, 
plenty of work, enough play, ought to save anv saveable 
vouth. 2... .the college environment should be such as 
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to foster high thoughts. .\ young man needs a fair supply 
of ideals to start in life. Certainly the idea of Honor is the 
best of them. If the college training is such as to make the 
college student feel that disloyalty, falsehood and debauch- 
ery are ungentlemanlvy vices, it will have achieved all we can 
hope.” 

I wish to quote also from a letter written by an officer 
in the University of Virginia, because this institution has 
been unusually successful in inculcating among its students 
a feeling of honor. The writer says that he believed while 
an undergraduate and believes now, “that it is not only wise 
but necessarv to leave the college student to govern himself. 
Some will fall into error, some into vice, but it is a time in 
the life of a voung man when his character needs the very 
discipline that 1s offered by this reliance upon his own pow- 
ers of self-control. Tf at this period students are kept under 
constant surveillance their characters are likely to be per- 
manently distorted. All that can be done and ought to be 
done is to bring every salutary and uplifting intluence to 
bear upon the student's lite, to offer legitimate and whole- 
some amusements as rivals of those that are unhealthy and 
illicit, to encourage among the voung men a feeling of per- 
sonal pride and honor and self-respecting uprightness, to 
establish a public opinion among the students which frowns 
upon gross vice and all forms of dishonorable action; in 
other words, to make the college career in this way a moral 
gymnastic and create out of the college student a worthy, 
honest, upright citizen.” 

Although there is in these letters a diversity of opinion 
upon the question concerning the average student's matur- 
itv of character, it is evident that the larger number of writ- 
ers do not believe elaborate svstems of rules necessary or 
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wise. They think that such regulations defeat their object, 
which is the proper development of character. Under ex- 
ceptional conditions, of course, regulations may be free from 
this tendency. But ordinarily. if the feeling prevalent 
among those [ have consulted is fairly representative of the 
common sense of college men, the means which the college 
should adopt in order better to direct the student's conduct 
and to guide him in the development of a sound character. 
must be summed up by the phrase multiplication of influ- 
ences, rather than multiplication of rules. 

From the answers to the first question it is apparent 
that changes of two kinds have been in progress in such in- 
stitutions as the four selected as representative. The deep- 
Iv religious tone of colleges Tike Amherst. and especially 
Oberlin, in the days before the war has been gradually giv- 
ing wav before more strictly intellectual, more secular, 1n- 
terests. In a certain measure. therefore, such colleges can 
not exercise so close a control as thev formerly may have, 
over their students. Teven aif they retain their severe regula- 
tions, savoring a little of the regime of the old Puritan New 
England communities, these regulations tend to become 
rationalized. Card plaving is no longer considered wrong; 
it is looked upon as a waste of time. But. whether rational- 
ized or not, judging from the Oberlin letters, such rules are 
by no means so obnoxious to the student himself as to the 
critic standing outside, and knowing little of the spirit which 
informs them. ) 

But another change has taken place in a more positive 
direction. This finds its illustration in the Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins svstem of Advisers, and in the now defunct 
Amherst Senate. .\s already suggested there is a growing 
conviction that in some way the teacher must be officially 
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of greater help to the students, not merely in the class-room 
but in the common life of the college. This conviction 
comes out clearly in the answers to the third question, shar- 
ing the emphasis only with the recommendations that a 
high standard of intellectual work be maintained.  Fortu- 
nately one of the old barriers to the teacher's active influ- 
ence has been greatly weakened. if not quite de- 
stroved, by the elective system probably as much 
as by any thing else. Fifteen or twenty vears ago 
if a student at Yale stopped after recitations to inquire of 
his instructor further about some important matter, like the 
use of some particle in Icuripides, he would be accused of 
“suping for stand.” Contemporaneously at > Amberst his 
class-mates would think he was trving to “stack rank.” The 
same barrier existed at Harvard in earlier davs. One of the 
oldest graduates writes: “Tn my college days there was no 
intercourse whatever between teachers and students outside 
of the recitation. The feeling, then universal among the 
students, that any speaking to a professor was toadving for 
marks made it impossible.” Professor Peabody in lis [Har- 
vard Reminiscences says that sixty vears ago. “Tt was re- 
warded as a ligh crime by his class for a student to enter 
a recitation room before the ringing of the bell, or to remain 
to ask a question of the instructor: even one who was uni- 
formly first in lis classes would have his way to Coventry 
made easy.” 

This peculiar esprit de corps, this traditional jealousy 
of their independence, was not without its useful influence 
over the student. Tt was so strong that within a few months 
it was able to chasten, if not to subdue, egotism and to re- 
place a disagreeable “freshness” or mmaturity by a new 
dignity anda respeet for the rights and privileges of others. 
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It made students realize their responsibility for the good 
name of their class and their college much in the same wav 
in which the members of a mediaeval guild were eager in the 
defense of their corporation. And yet this feeling was not 
strong enough to keep some boys from going wrong, who, 
by other means, might have been saved from making dan- 
gerous moral experiments. 

Every plan to bring teachers and students into a closer 
intellectual and social fellowship finds the greatest obstacle 
to its success in the rapid increase of the student body. 
This does not present merely the difficulty of numbers, a 
difficulty with which all colleges seem eager to struggle. As 
a graduate of the University of Michigan puts the case, “The 
trouble now is, and it has been increased in my day and 1s 
still increasing, that education is becoming fashionable and 
desired by almost all for their children, but the children do 
not all desire it. so thev are sent to college anvhow, and the 
college is expected to ‘do the rest’ Tf it were a manutfac- 
tory no one would expect to take in hemlock lumber and 
turn out mahogany furniture, or raw cotton and turn out 
woolen goods, but being a college it ought to perform 
ereater nuracles than these.” 

Ifa bov at a certain age goes to college because it 1s the 
fashion, and if his parents encourage him to indulge hand- 
somely in this fashion, the college will find the task difficult, 
not of making a scholar of him, but merely of making an 
industrious student, open to the elevating influences of the 
intellectual life. A Harvard graduate writes: “If I were 
disposed to hazard a guess at the worst influence in my own 
college, I should say that it was the presence of a very con- 
siderable number of young men whose injudicious parents 
encourage the ‘dog-cart tendency: that is to say, allow suffh- 
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cient income to the striplings to enable them to indulge in 
all the vice that is to be found in the neighboring city. I do 
not know, however, that I am sufficiently informed to ex- 
press any final judgment even on that point. I have known 
some instances of lads running the road to ruin without any 
means, and others who have turned out excellently in spite 
of the temptations of a large allowance.” 

Obviously it is more difficult under these circumstances 
for the college officers by any method to control conduct 
than in the simpler conditions of earlier days, especially at 
such institutions as Amherst or Oberlin. A lawyer who 
was graduated from Oberlin in the seventies says: “The 
students at Oberlin, at the time I attended there, probably 
were, on an average, older than students attending other 
colleges and the students at present attending Oberlin col- 
lege. Their vacation was held in the winter so as to enable 
them to help themselves by teaching school, and Oberlin 
was pre-eminently at that time a college for students seek- 
ing to secure an education by their own efforts.” 

There is a difference of opinion about the tendencies of 
college dormitory life, and yet it is apparent that such a life 
is incomplete socially on the side where a measure of com- 
pleteness is necessary. Although to some boys four years 
in a dormitory mean only a happy freedom from all unin- 
vited interruptions, for others there is such an absence of the 
restraints of ordinary society that they fall into habits which 
in subsequent vears they are or ought to be obliged to cor- 
rect. It is felt that the college must, therefore, devise some 
way of rendering more healthful the social environment of 
the students. Many teachers individually attempt this by 
entertaining students in their homes. Mr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, in his book on Harvard, a little forgetful of the 
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strength of total abstinence sentiment in this country, and. 
with a praiseworthy desire to increase the common social 
life of teachers and students, suggests a “Hall for the Pro- 
fessors, Assistant-Professors, Tutors and Instructors, a 
noble kitchen, a good cellar, a stock of old wine, and half 
a dozen Common Rooms.” But perhaps a noble kitchen — 
with even ice water, might serve to bring instructors and 
the members of their classes together in a friendly and stim- 
ulating intercourse. 

There is one opportunity for influence where influence 
is most needed, which apparently has not hitherto been ap- 
preciated by college authorities. Not all the instruction in 
college is given by members of the faculty. Certain stu- 
dents regularly, others in the immediate presence of exami- 
nations, employ private tutors, who may be graduates, but 
are more likely to be undergraduates, probably members of 
their own class. This system of private tutoring is naturally 
one means by which capable young men are able to pav for 
a college education. Their interests are important, and yet 
they may be guarded in other ways, if it be wise that such 
additional instruction as they give should be furnished by 
the college itself. 

It seems to me that here is an opportunity for the Fac- 
ulty to gain a firmer control over those who by their class- 
work failures are seriously in need of direction. Whatever 
the cause of the failure, the Faculty should take cognizance 
of it and strive itself to apply the remedy, and not allow this 
to be done partially and clumsily by any unauthorized per- 
son, for a consideration. The day a student’s work becomes 
seriously defective in any course of study, that day he 
should be put under the care of an instructor of tried ability 
who would help him to regain his standing. At Harvard 
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this is already done to some extent in the History depart- 
ment, with the help of the assistants. 

If such a system were adopted, the college authorities 
would gain control in quite an unobjectionable way over the 
students who most require supervision, and would be better 
able not only to raise the standard of the student’s work but 
also, incidentally, to guard him against moral recklessness. 
Everything would depend upon the character and tact of 
these new instructors. They should be selected not so 
much for accurate scholarship as for distinction as men, for 
capacity as teachers and leaders. If they had won an honor- 
- able reputation in college contests; in athletics or in inter- 
collegiate debating, for example, this should recommend 
them. Such an experiment may be open te objections, and 
vet it seems apparent that if wisely attempted, its results 
could not be other than beneficial. The work of the new 
instructors might serve to bridge the perhaps narrowing 
chasm between Faculty and students, and enable the Faculty 
to make of their office an even more noble intellectual and 
moral leadership than it 1s now. 

College life may indeed be freer from the taint of idle- 
ness and vice than some of its critics believe, and yet with 
such a body of picked men as enter the college gates each 
year, it would seem possible to obtain a still higher morale. 
Not that the college boy may become a premature Pharisee, 
with an inflated sense of his own comparative excellence, 
but that he may be able to unite with other men, whether 
trained as he has been or not, in mastering the social tur- 
moil of the present day by a leadership sans peur et sans 


reproche. 
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PORTRAITS OF VIRGIL. 


Probably no writer of the golden age of Roman liter- 
ature was more famous in his own day and immediately after 
‘this death than Virgil. Certainly no classical writer enjoyed 
half the fame during the middle ages which fell to Virgil's 
lot. Yet, so far as is known, no authentic, satisfactory por- 
trait of him exists. In fact, until recently, our only knowl- 
edge of his personal appearance was derived from the brief 
description given by Donatus in his Life of Virgil, 8(19). 
p. 56 R.: “Virgrl was of tall stature, dark complexion and 
rustic countenance; his health had even before been uncer- 
tain (the description follows an account of the poet’s last ill- 
ness), for he suffered much in his stomach, throat and head. 
He often even spat blood. In food and drink he was verv 
sparing.” It is possible that Horace, Sat. I, 3, 29ff., may 
reer to Virgil. If that is the case, Virgil was somewhat 
irascible, wore his hair in countrified fashion, let his toga 
fall in ungraceful folds, and was careless about tving his 
shoes. But it is not at all improbable that in these lines 
Horace 1s referring to himself; and in any case, little is 
added to our knowledge of Virgil's appearance. 

Portrait busts of Virgil were common in times not long 
after his death, for Suetonius (Calig. c. 34) says that Caligula 
was on the point of removing them from all the libraries. 
Pliny (Ep. it, 7, 8) tells us that Silius Italicus “honored 
them above all others he bought,” Juvenal (Sat. vii, 225ff.) 
speaks of Horace and Virgil as being blackened by the soot 
of the schoolroom, and Lampridius (Alex. Sever. 31) says 
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that Alexander Severus set up the likeness of Virgil with 
that of Cicero in a lararium or private chapel. 

From all this one might expect to find many extant por- 
traits of Virgil, but there are none which have been posi- 
tively identified. A’bust in Mantua has been called a portrait 
of Virgil, but there is no real reason to believe that Virgil is 
represented. The name was given to the bust by Ves- 
pasiano Gonzaga (1531-1591), and the Abate Carli, when he 
had brought it to Mantua in 1775, tried to prove that rt had 
originally belonged to a statue, supposed to represent 
Virgil, which Carlo Malatesta had thrown into the Po or the 
Mincio in 1392. The arguments advanced fail utterly to 
prove the connection of the bust with the statue, and in itself 
the bust bears no evidence of being a Roman portrait. (*) 

Similar busts exist in other museums. A long haired 
youth is represented with idealized features. What ground 
there is for giving the name of Virgil to a statue in Howard 
Castle ({) I do not know, but there is apparently no great 
probability that the name is correctly given, nor does any 
recent authority attach the name of Virgil with any confi- 
dence to any bust or statue. 

Sut if busts and statues fail to preserve the features of 
Virgil, it is still possible that some representation of them 
may exist. Martial, XIV, 186f., says: 

Ouam brevis immensiom cepit membrana Maronem, 

Tpsius vultus prima tabella gerit. 

In other words, the likeness of Virgil used to appear 
as a frontispiece in editions of his poems. It would seem 


(*) See Bernouilli, Roemische Tkonographie. 1, p. 248. For refer- 
ences see also Comparetti, / irgilio nel medio evo, 1, p. 185, Vergil 
in the Middle Ages, p. 139 

(+) Michaelis, <facient ‘Marbles tn’ Great Britain, Howard, 13, 


Clarac, V, 904, 2313 A. 
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possible that in the miniatures of some existing manuscripts 
copies more or less close of the likenesses to which Martial 
refers might be found. The difficulty is that the manu- 
scripts belong to times so long after Virgil’s death that even 
when they contain representations of the poet there is no 
certainty that his features are correctly represented. In 
fact, the miniatures do not agree one with another except in 
a few cases and may be disregarded with the exception of 
those found in one manuscript, the codex Romanus in the 
Vatican library. (*) This manuscript has been referred to 
various dates from the fourth to the thirteenth century. It 
is written in capitals and adorned with nineteen miniatures, 
three of which are intended to represent the poet. The 
manuscript was in the library of the abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris, in the thirteenth century, as is shown by the words 
found on the fourth leaf, in handwriting of that period, /ste 
liber est beati Dyon (ys); but by about 1484 it was already 
in the papal library. The fact that the manuscript is known 
to have been in France before it came to Rome lends addi- 
tional probability to de Nolhac’s suggestion that it may be 
a product of the revival of art and learning under Charle- 
magne. At any rate, it is reasonable to assign it to a time 
later than the sixth, but earlier than the twelfth century. 
The largest of the three representations of Virgil is thus de- 


(*; The latest, and probably the best, account of this manuscript 
is by P. de Nolhac in the J/élanges @’ Archéologie et a Histoire, 
1484, pp. 316-333. This is the publication of the Ecole frangaise de 
Rome, C. O. Muller, Handbuch d. Arch. d. Kunst, p. 734, mentions 
a’ manuscript in Vienna with portraits of Virgil. Bernouilli, /. ¢., 
knows this only from Miller's reference to it. It is not mentioned 
by Hoffmann, de Hiener Veretl-Handschrifien, in Zeitschr. f. d. 
asterr, Gyimn., 1865, pp. 477-503, unless it is included among those 
which he says ‘‘may properly be neglected as belonging to the 
fourteenth to tweutieth century’. Apparently Miiller’s reference is 
an error. 
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scribed by de Nolhac: “F. 3vo. Middle of the page, 
before the second Eclogue. The poet is seated in full face 
on the green cushion of an elevated chair, his feet on a foot- 
stool; he holds in his hands a purple roll. He is clothed in 
a white toga disclosing the purple bands of his tunic with 
two bits of the same color below. At his right is a pluteus, 
at his left a closed scrinium, both of the brightest vermilion.” 
The other two portraits in the manuscript resemble this in 
all respects except that they are smaller, and the footstool is 
omitted, the feet of the poet resting on the border of the pic- 
ture. (*) A few words may well be added to de Nolhac’s 
description. The workmanship of the miniature is rude; 
the hands are ill formed, with long, curved fingers, and the 
face is devoid of expression. The eyes are large and staring, 
the nose hardly more than an elongated rectangle descend- 
ing from the forehead, the mouth a broad and_ nearly 
straight horizontal line. The general impression made by 
the face is that of early youth. If anything is to be learned 
from the miniature it is only that Virgil was supposed by 
the miniaturist to have worn his hair short. Since the three 
miniatures agree in nearly all particulars it is not improbable 
that they are all derived from some miniature in an earlier 
manuscript, and in that case the type may go back to an 
early date, perhaps almost to the poet’s own time. But even 
if that be so, constant copving for centuries has left little of 
the original likeness, and the miniatures of the coder 
Romanus throw little light upon the question of Virgil’s 


(4) The large miniature is published by Mai, l’irgrlri picturae an- 
fiquae ex codtcibus Vaticanis, Romae Mpcccxxxv, Pl. 1, and in 
photographic reproduction by de Nolhac, /. ¢., Pl. x1. All the 
miniatures of this manuscript are published by D’Agincourt, 
Histoire de ? Art, vol. v, Pl. txt. For references to other dis- 
cussions of the miniatures see Bernouilli, /.c., and Comparetti, 2. c. 
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real appearance. 

Two mosaics discovered in recent years give a little 
more information, but not much unless by their aid it be- 
comes possible to identify some bust or statue as a portrait 
of Virgil. The first is the mosaic of Monnus, discovered in 
Trier, Oct. 31, 1884 (*). This is a large mosaic, which once 
covered the entire floor of a room. Part of it has been de- 
stroyed, but enough remains to make the disposition of the 
whole clear. broad bands of ornament form a framework 
for a series of medallions grouped about a central panel in 
which Oncrus was represented between J/ngentum and 
Calliope. Unfortunately this panel has suffered greatly. 
The other medallions contain representations of the twelve 
months, of the signs of the zodiac, of poets, authors, or mu- 
sicians being instructed by the Muses, and busts of actors 
and authors. The busts of authors are enclosed in squares, 
and it is among these that the portrait of Virgil is found. 
Strictly speaking this portrait is not a bust, for the head and 
neck only are represented with but a slight indication of the 
upper part of the shoulders. The face is youthful, the hair 
short but thick, and worn with no parting. The head is in 
full face, but inclined a little toward the right, while the neck 
is not exactly vertical, but slopes upward toward the left. 
This makes it seem that the head is slightly turned toward 
the right. The eyes are wide open, and the pupils are in the 
upper part of the eves. This shows that the gaze of the poet 
is directed upward, and gives a look of liveliness and energy 
to the face. Nose and mouth are too ill drawn to be of 
much service in establishing a likeness. The inscription, 


(*) Published with description by F. Hettner, Antizke Denkmae- 
ler, herausgegeben vom k. deutschen archacologischen Institut, 1, 4 


1590, pls. 47-49. 
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Vergilius Maro, leaves no room for doubt that Virgil is rep- 
resented, but it is possible that this is a purely imaginary 
portrait, not a real likeness. The other faces and figures 
of the mosaic, however, show such strong and undeniable 
relationship to works of earlier times (*), some of the heads 
are so clearly copies of more or less well known portraits, 
that the probability is in favor of the assumption that the 
head of Virgil also is a copy of a genuine likeness of the 
poet. The purely decorative stvle of the mosaic, however, 
added to the natural limitations of mosaic work in general, 
forbids us from the start to expect the portrayal of anv fine 
points of phvsiognomy or expression. The general shape 
of the head, a somewhat elongated oval, with rather narrow 
chin, the plentiful short hair, perhaps even the posture of the 
head and the wide-awake expression of the eves, may have 
belonged to the original protrait. But the last mentioned 
peculiarities, posture and expression, seem to be character- 
istic of an idealized portrait rather than of one which would 
represent the poet as he actually lived and moved, so that 
if the mosaic is in those particulars a faithful copy of an 
earlier original there is room for doubt as to the faithfulness 
of that original to the real appearance of the poet. The 
mosaic of Monnus belongs apparently to the fourth cen- 
tury, and at that time there were undoubtedly many por- 
traits of Virgil accessible to all. How accurate such por- 
traits were would depend upon the care with which they 
were executed and the excellence of the model selected. 
The general appearance of the mosaic head of Virgil is 
that a copy of a sculptured original rather than of a paintng, 
and the fact that the types of the heads of Ifesiod and 


(*) See Wolters, Jahréuch d.k. deutschen arch, [nst., 1890, p. 213. 
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Ennius in the mosaic have been recognized in well known 
busts(*) lends additional probability to the suggestion that 
the original of the Virgil is to be sought among works of 
sculpture. As yet, however, no bust of Virgil correspond- 
ing to the mosaic has been found, and the. style of the 
mosaic makes the identification of a sculptured copy of the 
same original exceedingly difficult, though, it is to be hoped, 
not impossible. 

’ The second mosaic was found in the autumn of 1896 at 
Susa, in Tunis (+). It is a small panel, hardly one meter 
square. In the centre is the poet, seated in an arm-chair, 
in full face as in the miniatures of the codex Romanus. He 
1s clothed in an ample white toga with blue border, and his 
buskined feet rest upon a footstool or raised step. Upon 
his lap he holds a partly open scroll, on which are the words: 

Musa, miht causas memora, quo numine laeso, 

Ouidve........ { 

This suffices to show that Virgil is represented. He 
holds his right hand to his breast, and appears to be listen- 
ing with rapt attention to Clio and Melpomene, who stand 
behind his chair at the right and left. Clio is represented 
as a voung girl, gracefully clad in a light blue tunic over 
which 1s draped a cloth of light yellow thrown over her left 
shoulder. Her right arm is bare. In her hands she holds a 
roll, from which she is reading. Melpomene is a woman of 
more mature years, clad in rich theatrical costume. In her 


(*) Wolters, @. c. 


(+) Published with a letter from the discoverer, P. Gauckler, in 
the Comptes Rendus de ? Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letters, 
1896, pp. 578-58:. My description is taken from this letter. Also 
published in Zhe Bookman, July 1897, p. 104. 

(t) Aeneid, 1, 8-9. 
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left hand she holds a mask. Her right elbow leans upon the 
back of the chair. 

The composition is clear and simple, strictly symmetri- 
cal, but with symmetry tempered and made agreeable bv the 
variety in the costumes and attitudes of the Muses. The 
technique of the mosaic is excellent, all the cubes being of 
marble, with the exception of a few smalts. The number of 
colors is limited; but an effect of unusual breadth and bril- 
liancy is produced by the clever gradation of shades or the 
sharp opposition of complementary colors. The excellent 
stvle of the work shows that it belongs to a good period of 
art, and Gauckler suggests the end of the first century after 
Christ. This is, therefore, by far the earliest portrait of 
Virgil known. 

There is nothing very attractive about the face here 
represented. It is broad, with projecting cheek bones; the 
hair is not so copious as in the mosaic of Monnus, and falls 
in slightly disordered fashion over the forehead; the features 
are harsh and pronounced. The mosaic is, to judge from 
the publication in the Comptcs Rendus, slightly injured 
near the tip of the nose, but the nose appears to be straight, 
not aquiline, and somewhat broad at the end. The chin is 
strong and prominent. Gauckler says that the prominent 
chin is characteristic also of the Vatican miniature, but in 
this he is mistaken. The chin of the miniature 1s formed by 
a weak and expressionless curve, quite in keeping with the 
entire lack of individuality in the face. 

There is great general similarity between the Susa 
mosaic and the miniatures. In both cases the poet is repre- 
sented as a beardless man with short hair, seen from the 
front, clothed in a white toga, with buskins on his feet; he is 
sitting in an arm-chair, and holds a roll of manuscript on 
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his knee. We may even add that in the miniature the desk 
and book-box are arranged symmetrically at each side of 
the central figure, corresponding in this way to the Muses 
of the mosaic. Nevertheless, no close connection between 
the mosaic and the miniatures is to be thought of. The 
mosaic shows strong individual traits, and may be assumed 
to be a copy, more or less faithful, of some one definite 
previous work. The miniatures have the peculiarities of 
their stvle, but nothing individual, and the custom of repre- 
senting literary men seated in arm-chairs was so general in 
late antiquity and the early middle ages that no importance 
is to be attached to the fact that Virgil is here seated in an 
arm-chair. Nor is the symmetrical arrangement of desk 
and book-box a sign that the miniatures are derived from 
the same original as the mosaic, for such arrangement has 
been usual in all ages. It is possible, as has been said, that 
the miniatures are derived from some early original, but 
there is no reason to believe that it is the same as the orig- 
inal of the mosaic, and it may be that they merely reproduce 
a general type of literary man, seated with his professional 
implements at hand. 

At first sight there seems to be little resemblance 
between the Virgil of the mosaic of Monnus and that of the 
Susa mosaic. At Trier, Virgil is represented as youthful, 
alert and vigorous, with full face tapering to a well-rounded 
and not too prominent chin. At Susa he appears older; his 
cheeks are thin, his cheek bones project, and his chin 1s 
strong and prominent. The differences may be in part 
accounted for by the apparent age of the poet, the greater 
prominence of the bones of the face in the Susa mosaic 
being only natural in a manof middle agewho had been long 
in ill-health; but the differences in the osseous structure 
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itself, the greater breadth of both forehead and jaw in the 
Susa mosaic, can hardly be laid to the account of age. We 
have seen that the Virgil of the Monnus mosaic probably 
goes back to a sculptured original, which apparently repre- 
sented the youthful Virgil somewhat idealized. The whole 
arrangement of the Susa mosaic, on the other hand, implies 
an original of quite different character. There is nothing 
statuesque about this representation, and nothing ideal. 
The original of the Susa mosaic must have been a painting 
of some sort, and must have represented Virgil as he 
appeared in his later years, without attempting to obliterate 
the traces which ill health had left upon his face. 

If these results of the comparison of the two mosaics 
are correct, both may still be regarded as copies, at third or 
perhaps twentieth hand, of genuine portraits of Virgil, but 
the original portraits were probably as unlike each other as 
the Weimar bust of the youthful Goethe is unlike the por- 
traits of his later vears or as the Napoleon of Delaroche is 
unlike the Napoleon of less gifted or less imaginative 
painters. In all probability the Susa mosaic is the better 
portrait, if that is the better portrait which shows us the man 
as ordinary persons saw him; but the original of the Monnus 
mosaic would, perhaps, show us the great poet as he 
appeared to the eves of a brother poet whose works were 
carved in marble or were cast in bronze. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 
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SENSATION, MOVEMENT AND THOUGHT. 


The reciprocity of bodily and mental changes is matter 
of common observation. We wish to do a thing, and the 
movement follows directly and at once upon the willing of 
it; the action is the incarnation of the idea, the thought 
made manifest to us. A score of times a day we catch our- 
selves doing things, either from habit or imitation, which 
we did not will to do. The movement follows directly upon 
the arousal of its image, or the image of its results, without 
the intervention of choice or effort; the idea has become a 
self-incarnating one. We imitate our neighbor’s yawn, 
counterfeit: his smile, mimic his gestures, and repeat his 
niovements without definite purpose or thought of any kind; 
the presence of the idea alone seems to be sufficient to touch 
off the whole train of reactions which follow. If we are 
alarmed by a sudden noise, the heart palpitates, a shock of 
trembling runs through us, and a very complex series of 
effects more or less obscure takes place. Such things as 
these we know because they are continually being forced 
upon our notice. But the intimacy and habitualness of this 
connection, the closeness of the parallelism between con- 
sciousness and its physical coefficient, is overlooked by us. 
It is only when close and continued observation has been 
given to the phenomena that we begin to recognize their 
extent and significance. One fact of connection is patent 
to all, namely, the phenomenon of voluntary action. I will 
to raise my arm and the arm rises. I need a book from a 
shelf across the room, at once I go over and take it down. 
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The clock reminds me that the hour of a lecture has arrived, 
and I lay aside my writing and go to meet the class. But 
the facts of movement are connected with ideas in other and 
more obscure ways, the incoming sensation arouses phy- 
siological changes and motor reactions which we constantly 
overlook, and both sensation and motor idea enter into the 
inake-up of our conscious life of thought and feeling in 
ways, which at first blush, we may be disposed even to deny 
and reject. 


LT: 


And first of functional changes and muscular reactions 
following upon sensory stimuli independently of the will. 
The effect of any massive stimulation of the sense-organs is 
matter of every-day observation. If a gun is unexpectedly 
discharged close by us we are shocked and startled. The 
breath is drawn in with a convulsive gasp and held sus- 
pended, the knees tremble, the heart first stops, then beats 
tumultuously, the blood pressure and distribution are 
affected, and paralysis or constriction of the vaso-motor sys- 
tem is occasioned, involving changes in glandular secretion. 
intestinal action, flushing and paling, and an indefinite num- 
ber of other alterations in the character of the physiological 
processes. It is probable that every such sensory stimulus, 
‘slight and weak as well as intense and voluminous, produces 
a change in the functions of the body, though many of the 
results escape our notice on account of their slight amount 
or the obscure character of the processes involved. Every 
stimulus, of course, produces a change in the sense-organ 
upon which it impinges, in the nerves connected with it, and 
in the brain-centres with which these unite the particular 
‘organ excited. Seeing involves changes in the pigment 
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cells of the retina, as well as excitation of the optical nerve 
and occipital lobe of the brain. Hearing is dependent upon 
certain adjustments of the ear-drum, and stimulation of the 
nerves of the semi-circular canals and cochlea, as well as of 
brain tracts and ganglia analogous to those connected with 
the perception of visual objects. Similarly of tactual, 
gustatory, and other stimuli. 

This, however, is not the form of effect referred to. 
Besides the direct stimulation of nerve paths and centres 
in the sensation, there is present in all cases of stimulation 
of any sense-organ, an effect, of greater or less degree, upon 
other processes of the body as well. The excitement com- 
municated through a particular sense-organ to the brain. 
and producing a rise in its nervous tension, extends itself 
to adjacent processes in the form of a diffusive wave, in- 
volving a greater or less number of changes, vary- 
ing in extent and degree according to the intensity and 
voluminousness of the stimulus concerned. This diffusive 
wave seems to take the form of a restoration of equilibrium 
throughout the general nervous svstem, any increase in the 
activity of a single centre or local group of centres being 
distributed over the adjacent tracts, until, by a rise through- 
out the whole connected series, varying according to the 
proportion between the amount of tension in the primarily 
excited tract and the extent of the connected system, there 
is brought about a reduction of the local excitement and a 
re-establishment of equihibrium throughout the whole svys- 
tem. A sudden sound, a flash of light, a passing whiff of 
odor, a blow upon the body—anvy one whatever of the 
indefinitely great number of stimuli which may affect the 
senses, Will arouse a reverberation throughout the bodily 
process. Respiration, temperature, blood-pressure, muscle- 
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reaction and glandular secretion are all disturbed, the per- 
turbation aroused gradually settling down again towards 
the normal, only to be thrown into fresh excitement by the 
succeeding stimulus. 

The whole complex of physiological functions is thus 
in a constant state of ebullition, upheaval and subsidence 
following each other in ever fresh succession. The state is 
one of endless becoming, the equilibrium approximated to 
being constantly disturbed by fresh increments of stimula- 
tion. The delicacy and responsiveness of the whole system 
to such changes of nervous tension, whether due to sensa- 
tional or to ideational stimulation, is marvellous. It is not 
confined to a group of functions adjacent to, or obviously 
connected with, the organs primarily excited, but extends 
to the most obscure and apparently unrelated set of func- 
tional modifications. There seems to be little apparent con- 
nection between the subjective feeling-tone and the state of 
expansion in the pupil of the eye, yet the latter is found to 
fluctuate in a manner which indicates the most intimate rela- 
tion with the changes in emotional condition. It is natural 
to expect that rose perfume or the smell of new-mown hay 
should cause free and deep respiration, and that we should 
catch the breath instinctively at the first whiff of assafoetida; 
but that all odors, pleasant and unpleasant, and indeed every 
slightest sensational stimulus, should closely and markedly 
affect the reaction in the foot when the patellar tendon is 
struck, is both unexpected and surprising. Such phenom- 
ena point to a unity in the nervous system, and suggest the 
probability that every process and function of the body, 
however obscure and apparently unconnected with the men- 
tal attitude, and with the greater physical changes popularly 
associated with it, is still intimately concerned in those atti- 
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tudes and changes; and that the modifications in any one of 
them might be selected as an index of the successive 
changes in the attitude. 

To take the group of phenomena last referred to as a 
more detailed example; the patellar reflex is constantly 
varying in strength with changes in the condition of the 
conscious subject. When, in a state of physical and mental 
quietude, the average of a long series of experiments re- 
peated again and again upon the same subject, is taken— 
though the individual reflexes in the series vary greatly and 
continually—it 1s bound to be remarkably constant. This 
“normal” average is taken as a standard with which to com- 
pare the results of stimulation under changed conditions 
which are then introduced. It has been found, now, that 
concomitant movements, such as clenching the fist, in- 
creases the reaction six-fold—in my own experiments more 
nearly ten-fold—while the mere thought of the movement 
quadruples it. The ringing of a bell, a flash of hght, a step 
on the stairs, the voice of a person in the room—any stim- 
ulus of the senses—increase it to several times the normal. 
In such experiments it has been found that significant stim- 
uli, those attended to involuntarily, and, in a less degree, 
those voluntarily attended to, produce a much greater effect 
than those which are devoid of interest or habitual. The 
rattle of trafic upon the street produces much less effect— 
though a hundred times more voluminous—than a 
whispered sentence at the other side of the room, which 
attracts the subject’s attention. This constantly varying 
condition of the reflex and its strong reinforcement by 
simple stimuli, suggests that in its changes are represented 
not only the continual flux of emotional attitudes in the 
mind, but also the incidence of all sensory stimuli, whether 
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particularly attended to or not. 

The effect of the stimulus varies inversely with its 
habitualness. A novel stimulation produces most marked 
effects. As it is repeated the strength of the reaction wanes 
until it has passed beyond the threshold of recognition. This 
is to be expected; the back-ground of conscious life is never 
a blank, a silence, but a continuum of sensations which, from 
their lack of interest for us, pass unnoticed. Upon this con- 
fused and colorless surface noticeable sensations of greater 
or less novelty are continually falling, each occupying con- 
sciousness and producing physiological changes in propor- 
tion to its interest and its novelty. As the one or the other 
wanes the stimulus loses of its effect. A stimulus which is 
not in itself interesting may become so if it have the charac- 
ter of novelty; it may lose that character without its effect 
decreasing, if it retain a strong interest for us; but if it lack 
intrinsic interest, then its effect wanes in proportion as it 
becomes habitual. 

This is but one series of changes selected at random as 
an illustration. Dilatation in the pupil of the eye, the char- 
acter of the respiration, blood pressure and distribution, 
glandular activity, the electrical condition of the skin—any 
one of these might have been selected instead to serve as 
our acsthesiometer. Throughout the organism, therefore, 
there ts set over against the complex of sensations of which 
moment by moment we are conscious, a very extensive and 
complicated series of alterations in muscular tonicity and 
in physiological function, which corresponds in the most 
intimate manner with the successive changes in conscious- 
ness and the point especially to be observed—it is urged at 
length in the succeeding section—is that the sensations aris- 
ing from these induced functional changes react upon the 
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original sensation and affect its character. The primary 
sensation does not stand alone, it 1s embedded in a mass of 
these organic sensations, which, though obscure and usually 
wholly unlocalized, nevertheless enter as significant ele- 
ments in the make-up of the total consciousness of the 
monient. 


IIT. 


This, then, is the next fact to be noted; that the results of 
these functional activities fuse together and appear in con- 
sciousness as a tone of feeling which suffuses the original 
sensation and gives it an emotional overtone. The quality 
of much of our emotional experience derives from the 
muscular complexes and physiological changes taking place 
contemporaneously with the emotion felt. This fact was 
first fully dwelt upon by Lange and James. We know, what 
has been referred to in the preceeding section, that the con- 
dition of the body, both massively and in little, is constantly 
changing, that the complex of muscle-tensions throughout 
it, the character of the respiration, with all the muscular and 
visceral sensations depending upon it, the temperature of 
the body, the heart-beat and distribution of the blood, with 
an indefinitely great number of other processes, are never 
for two succeeding instants the same. Nor can there be any 
question that the great mass of these changes—it may be 
all—are represented in consciousness. The form in which 
they enter may be disguised, so that their presence appears 
only as an utterly obscure tone which we do not in the least 
degree connect with any physical origin. But the fact that 
we do not recognize the sensational character of certain 
elements of consciousness, nor the physical source from 
whence they spring, is no proof that the results of these 
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functional processes are not effectively present in the con- 
stitution of the momentary consciousness. 

“Every one of the bodily changes, whatsoever it be, ts 
felt, acutely or obscurely, the moment tt occUrS. 2.6.66. e ee 
Our whole cubic capacity is sensibly alive, and each 
morsel of it contributes its pulsation of feeling, dim or sharp, 
pleasant, painful, or dubious/ to that sense of personality 
that every one of us unfailingly carries with him. It is sur- 
prising what little items give accent to these complexes of 
sensibility. When worried by any slight trouble, one may 
find that the focus of one’s bodily consciousness is the con- 
_traction, often quite inconsiderable, of the eyes and brows. 
When momentarily embarrassed it is something in the 
pharynx that compels either a swallow, a clearing of the 
throat or a slight cough; and so on for as many: instances as 
might be named.’”(James). That a great mass of such ele- 
ments enters into consciousness forming a body of sensa- 
tion, no one, of course, denies. The necessity hes only in 
pointing out that though we all do notice these things, 
and though they cannot be fewer than we know them to be, 
vet their influence may be much more prevalent, their effects 
greatly more extensive, than we are even likely to suspect. 
And all that we know of the organizing process furthers this 
belief. A physical change which is distinctly and specifi- 
cally connected with a particular sensation, 1s never con- 
fused with other things, nor taken to be other in its origin 
than it is. A tooth-ache, or a cut finger, or a spoonful of 
lemon-sherbert, or the cold ache it produces down there if 
it does not melt quickly enough, are not confused with ideal 
longings or remorse of soul. We recognize the sources of 
our happiness or misery at such moments and give the 
sherbert and the tooth their due. These things form a core 
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of thoroughly sensational consciousness which we do not 
mistake even though it be heavily surcharged with an emo- 
tional quality, a feeling-tone of pleasant or unpleasant char- 
acter. 

But as these physiological changes grow more diffused 
or subtle, the definiteness of connection between physical 
fact and fact of consciousness becomes weaker and more 
vague. The sensations tend to fuse together and appear in 
consciousness only as a tone. And this fused sensational 
tone, unreferred to its bodily origin, and appearing inde- 
pendently in consciousness as a purely mental fact, is an 
important element in emotion. The character of these ele- 
ments of the mental complex is, indeed, not recognized by 
us in the experience unless our attention be specifically di- 
rected to the task of detecting them. In many cases, fur- 
ther, this observation is itself impossible, there being no 
means by which we can, introspectively, connect the feeling 
with its physiological coefficient; but we may, in other cases, 
detect the sensational quality of mental factors whose char- 
acter usually escapes us. And this should predispose us to 
grant a still larger province to these elements in conscious- 
ness, even though we do not hold with the theory which 
says that “each emotion is the resultant of a sum of 
elements, and each element is caused by a physiological 
process of a sort already well known.” 

It is, however, true that the tendency here is for the 
organic-change-reflexes, as they become more and more 
obscure, to pass. from the sensational into the emotional 
sphere; and that they are both permanently effective in 
producing a distributed emotional undertone to our mental 
condition, and from moment to moment active in giving 
body to transient accesses of feeling. “Does it not seem,” 
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says Henle (quoted by James) “as if the excitations of the 
bodily nerves met the ideas half way in order to raise the 
latter to the height of emotions?’ That they do so is proved 
by the cases in which particular nerves, when specially irri- 
table, share in the emotion and determine its quality. When 
any one is suffering from an open wound, any grievous or 
horrid spectacle will cause pain in the wound. In sufferers 
from heart disease there is developed a psychic excitability 
which is often incomprehensible to the patients themselves, 
but which comes from the heart’s liability to palpitate. I 
said that the very quality of the emotion is determined by 
the organs disposed to take part in it. Just as surely as a 
dark foreboding rightly grounded on inference from the 
constellations will be accompanied by a feeling of oppres- 
sion in the chest, so surely will a similar feeling of oppres- 
sion, when due to disease of the thoracic organs, be accom- 
panied by groundless forebodings. So small a thing as a 
bubble of air rising from the stomach through the zsoph- 
agus and loitering on its way a few minutes and exerting 
pressure upon the heart, is able during sleep to occasion a 
nightmare, and during waking, to produce a vague anxiety. 
On the other hand, we see that joyous thoughts dilate our 
blood-vessels, and that a suitable quantity of wine, because 
it dilates the blood-vessels, also disposes us to joyous 
thoughts. If both the wine and the jest work together, they 
supplement each other in producing the emotional effect, 
and our demands on the Jest are the more modest in propor- 
tion as the wine takes upon it a larger part of the task.” 
One cannot help feeling the force of James’ contention, 
and the importance of the matter he is emphasizing when he 
urges the vital point that “If we fancy some strong emotion 
and then try to abstract from our consciousness of it all the 
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feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing 
left behind, no “mind stuff,” out of which the emotion can be 
constituted, and that a cold and mental state of intellectual 
perception is all that remains.” 

We are prone to overlook this fact. Our attention is 
constantly turned towards the object of our emotion and 
the practical outcome of the emotion as an element in our 
social living—it is so much a value, a significance, for us— 
that we neglect the actual make-up of the emotion as a 
psychological fact. And the value of pointing out the 
nature of the emotional wave ts that it recalls us to an exam- 
ination of the emotion itself, instead of confining our task 
to an appraising of it in terms of its value or significance. I 
quote further from James in illustration of this side of the 
matter: “What kind of an emotion of fear would be left if 
the feeling neither of quickened heart-beats nor of shallow 
breathing, neither of trembling lips nor of weakened limbs, 
neither of goose-flesh nor of visceral stirrings, were present, 
it is quite impossible for me to think. Can one fancy the 
state of rage and picture no ebullition in the chest, no flush- 
ing of the face, no dilatation of the nostrils, no clenching of 
the teeth, no impulse to vigorous action; but instead, limp 
muscles, calm breathing, and a placid face? The present 
writer, for one, certainly cannot. The rage is as completely 
evaporated as the sensation of its so-called manifestations, 
and the only thing that can possibly be supposed to take its 
place is some cold-blooded and dispassionate judicial 
sentence, confined entirely to the intellectual realm, to the 
effect that a certain person or persons merit chastisement for 
their sins. In like manner of grief; what would it be with- 
out its tears, its sobs, its suffocation of the chest, its pang 
inthe breastbone? A feelingless cognition that certain con- 
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ditions are deplorable, and nothing more. Every passion in 
turn tells the same story. A purely disembodied human 
emotion is a nonentity. I do not say that it is a contradic- 
tion in the nature of things, or that pure spirits are con- 
demned to cold, intellectual lives; but I say that for us, 
emotion dissociated from all bodily feeling is inconceivable.” 

I cannot hold altogether with the author in this asser- 
tion. It seems to me quite possible that mental states may 
exist, which are legitimately emotions, without any bodily 
expression as here meant. The two forms of consciousness 
set over against each other are the emotional and the intel- 
lectual; and the contention is, as I understand it—if I may 
put it in these terms—that the emotional phase is always 
supported by a bodily reverberation, involves physiological 
changes extending beyond the central nervous system, 
while the intellectual activity of consciousness is confined— 
as regards its physical coefficient—to nervous changes in 
the chamber of the brain itself. But this is not strictly the 
case; the intellectual. as well as the emotional, has a real 
bodily expression extending throughout the whole organ- 
ism. The purest mathematical calculation tips the heels of 
the tilting-table up, changes the character and rapidity of 
the heart-stroke, alters the nature of the respiration, in- 
creases the temperature of the body, and reduces the vol- 
ume of all the extremities. 

We may say, if we like, that there 1s no purely intellect- 
ual form of consciousness, that the most calm and dispas- 
sionate mental state is accompanied bv an overtone of emo- 
tion which these peripheral changes really express. But we 
must admit that the physical side of every form of con- 
sciousness extends beyond the brain changes, and involves 
a bodily reverberation as real as that upon which the crudest 
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emotion rests. And on the other hand it is quite conceiv- 
able that the limits of the peripheral wave may be reduced 
beyond the bounds of that which accompanies typical intel- 
lectual action without our being compelled to deny to the 
corresponding fact of consciousness the name of emotion. 
Indeed Prof. James calls attention specifically to this in a 
subsequent note: “Under all these conditions’”—absences 
of the reverberatory wave—‘one may have the liveliest sub- 
jective feelings, either of eye or ear, or of the more visceral 
and emotional sort, as a result of pure nerve-central activity, 
and vet, as I believe, with complete peripheral repose.” 

We cannot separate the two classes of facts as central, 
and central + peripheral. If they are to be defined in any 
such way it must be by a specification of.the particular forms 
of alteration involved in the one phase of activity or the 
other. And as, on the one hand, a state which we all agree 
in calling intellectual 1s thus accompanied by wide-spread 
bodily changes, so it may be that a state which we rightly 
still call emotional may be characterized by changes which 
are no more strongly or predominately extracranial than 
are those which accompany intellectual changes. 

This delimitation, however, if not true in extremity, 15 
surely so as the expression of a tendency. If we make one 
broad practical division, it will be between these two, of 
emotional experiences as involving bodily expression and 
finding their warmth and reality in the extent and intensity 
of the processes involved, and of the intellectual as marked 
by the absence of such disturbances and appearing as inde- 
pendent mental facts not relying upon any bodily support 
for their peculiar quality. We know that the more primitive 
and savage races are given to stronger and more violent 
expression of their mental state than the more cultured peo- 
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ples; that the emotional type amongst-us is recognized and 
set over against the intellectual by virtue of the freer and 
more varied bodily expression which is characteristic of it; 
that in our own experience the more intensely felt emotion 
is that one which involves the more extended and violent 
bodily changes; and that our cruder emotions are insepar- 
able in thought from the physical changes which accom- 
pany them, while, as they grow fnore intellectual, this peri- 
pheral element successively declines until in the more sub- 
tle and refined forms, there is almost as little expression as 
marks the most abstract speculative thought. 


IV. 


The question is greatly a practical one, as to the extent 
to which a certain process has been carried, namely, the re- 
duction of the absolute amount of reaction consequent upon 
any given stimulus, ideational or sensational, a process 
which marks the course which evolution has followed upon 
its intellectual as well as its emotional side. The primary 
tendency of any stimulus, whether from centre or periphery, 
is to express itself in a motor reaction, violent in proportion 
to the intensity of the stimulus. But if we assume that the 
final determinant of what the quality of action shall be is its 
capacity to promote the maintenance of life in a condition 
of the highest well-being and efficiency, then those actions 
only which are most calculated to forward this end will sur- 
vive and become organic; the tendency will be towards the 
establishing of systems of reaction which are beneficial, to 
the exclusion of those which are either useless or directly 
harmful. Action upon all occasions and in all directions, 
is wasteful. There is only one thing which, in the given 
circumstances, it is right to do, and all of the indefinite num- 
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ber of other things which might be done, are wrong and 
self-destructive. Here is at once a factor reductive of the 
amount of reaction. If the particular set of reactions which 
are right can be performed at once without the arousal of 
other inappropriate sets, the gain is evident. Thought, or, 
let us say, brain-action, is a means for the obtaining primar- 
ilv of the appropriate reaction without the wasteful working 
over upon the occasion of each stimulus, of all the possible 
forms of reaction at random, until the right one is hit upon. 
This is, perhaps, the most general thing which can be said 
of the nature of the thought-process, that it is a method of 
economizing action, a short-cut from stimulus to appropri- 
ate reaction by the representation in little of the various 
possible modes of action, without the cumbrous repeating 
of them at length in motor terms, until the right is found 
and allowed to proceed to full effect in action. It is a learn- 
ing to use contracted symbols instead of the things they rep- 
resent; and the developed man—or the developed being— 
is he whose symbols are compact, swift, and effective. The 
contracted phases are exemplified, say, in two persons who 
are present when the dress of a third takes fire and renders 
her powerless to save herself. The one is overcome by the 
shock and can do nothing. She is paralvzed with fear and 
horror and sympathetic anguish: her heart stands still, her 
knees tremble, her mind is benumbed. If she does not re- 
main transfixed, she wrings her hands, or runs about dis- 
tracted, making a series of reactions which are entirely pur- 
poseless and ineffective. The other, seeing the like sight, 
while having as great an interest at stake in saving the 
endangered life, retains her coolness and self-possession. 
She is still for a moment, as all the possible consequences 
flash through her mind. At the same time she is looking 
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around for some means of extinguishing the flames, and 
catching’ up a wide rug from the floor she has flung it 
around the burning garments and wrapped it close about 
them, and in a few moments the fire is out and the danger 
past. In the one case there is a maximum of action with a 
minimum of purpose about it, in the other a minimum of 
action with a maximum of purpose and effectiveness. 

And this economizing is characteristic of all phases of 
our conscious life. It is represented in the schematizing of 
our thought-objects instead of developing them in their full 
significance every time we have occasion to use them in a 
thought series—it is represented here, I say, quite as much 
as in the economizing of motor-reactions by proceeding 
directly to the appropriate adjustment instead of circuit- 
ously arriving at it after a series of aimless responses. 

We think of a person, for example—I mean, not as a 
thought-topic, but as a single element in a connected flow 
of ideas. Flow is this person, or how may he be, ideally rep- 
resented? The person—what he means for me as a 
thought-topic—is not completely present in any way. He 
may be thought of in any one of an indefinite number of 
different fashions, by significant or insignificant attitudes, 
by visual or auditory or muscular cues, by the remembrance 
of some characteristic attitude or sentiment, or by connec- 
tion with some habit or occupation, or in some surround- 
ings which entered into intense combination with him in 
our experience. The material of our thought mav be the 
image of some merest accessory which, simply because it 
was contiguous to the person in some previous thought- 
complex, suffices to represent him in this. Thinking con- 
stantly involves these proxy processes, these givings of 
power of attorney to other factors as agents in the present 
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demand. All we need is a cue, a working symbol, which 
will enable us to pass on to some desired conclusion. Our 
thinking is a schematizing by significant elements, each of 
which fulfills its function if it serves to carry the mind on to 
the next position in the series, like a chain of ball-players 
whose business, individually, is to catch the ball and pass it 
on to the next player. 

Our full conception of any object is a complex thing 
. which we never get in any single presentation of it. It isa 
“construct” of many past experiences which we piece 
together by a series of memory-syntheses. Any individual 
presentation gives us only a very few of theswhole number 
of elements of which we know the thing to consist. And 
not only are we not actually given the object in its complex- 
ity upon this or that occasion of its entering into our 
thought—that complexity is often not even suggested to us. 
What we have in any individual case is, first, the sensation, 
which the presence of the external stimulus occasions; then 
the association with this of certain other ideational factors 
which are specifically called up by the present sensation, 
and beyond this a completely undefined consciousness that 
still other clements exist. The particular elements contain- 
ed in the sensation do not come alone; they appear suffused 
by an overtone of consciousness which gives them signifi- 
cance beyond themselves. We feel at the moment that we 
could add all those other things to the present meagre 
group which represents the object; but they are not in the 
instant specifically present, only the vague association of 
this group with, or rather the feeling that it is related 
to, an indefinite number of revivable but unrevived ideas, is 
there. 

I conceive that the utmost astonishment might seize 
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upon one were he able to look into the psychological worlds 
of other people and see the materials of which they are com- 
posed, and the scenery which they present. There are many 
ways of thinking any individual thing, and my way may be 
as different from yours as a pound of candles is from the 
smell of arose. Your mental world and mine may be amaz- 
ingly unlike in regard to the material or elements which we 
make use of in getting to our conclusions. The mere 
formal sound or sight of his name may serve to recall a per- 
son to me on this occasion; on that, the face of the individ- 
ual may come up, or a single feature or expression of it, or 
the whole attitude of body, or some peculiarity of gait, or 
trait of gesture, or an habitually worn garment; or the visual 
image may be more or less submerged in other factors 
customarily associated with the person, and the thought of 
him be more of the work he does, the places in which he has 
been seen, or the society and occurrences with which he has 
been connected. The thought of any complex object is 
characteristically this of the recall of certain specific ele- 
ments, with an added emotional attitude. Thus my thought 
of a particular teacher may be a fleeting memory, visual and 
auditory, of the class-room in which he lectures, the ranks 
of students filling the forms, the dimness of the light, the 
peculiar odor pervading the air, the desk, the figure, the 
voice, and a fringe of vague associations relating to the 
questions he is concerned with, and the experiences which 
have been connected with this particular course of study. 
The number and definiteness of these elements may vary 
within extremely wide limits, and often they are of the 
meagrest, the phase of consciousness consisting almost 
wholly of the emotional attitude involved. The way in which 
I think one particular person, for example, so far as I can 
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analyze my experience in memory, is by a feeling of repug- 
nance accompanied by a contraction of the brows, a set of 
the muscles about the face, with a varying visual representa- 
tion of a nose and brown moustache discolored by tobacco 
juice, or the sound of a harsh voice behind a post office 
wicket: but these last elements are variable, weak, and fleet- 
ing, and seem often to be wholly absent. The permanent 
and predominant factor is always the emotional movement 
of dislike. 

What I wish to insist on here is simply the fact that 
while the representation of, say a person in our mind, 1s 
often a predominantly intellectual one, which is only tinged 
with a glow of feeling, and while we should reject all but 
such a conception as this when challenged for an adequate 
representation, we do, nevertheless, in the flow of thought 
frequently make use of representations in which the intel- 
lectual element is of the meagrest, and make shift with sym- 
bols which no more mean the objects for which they stand 
than they do any one of a score of other objects with which 
they might similarly be connected. 

The onlv definite thing I have been able to seize upon 
in my thinking another person is a particular contraction 
of the muscles of the neck and an inclination of the head 
backward over the left shoulder. That muscular complex, 
with a certain tone of added feeling, stands to me for that 
person, and—though I can, and often think, of him 1n other 
fuller, more intellectual and adequate ways—lI recognize 
and accept it as his mark. Yes, I say implicitly, that is that 
person. It is a coin which represents his value in my 
thought exchange. And this, in the rush of thinking, is all 
I require, it is a symbol which enables me to pass on to a 
new thought, a new mental situation. 
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As to their genesis, it is probable that these are partic- 
ular attitudes which accompanied some previous fuller and 
more objective way of thinking the person, and hence are 
now made use of to stand for that richer and truer way of 
realizing him. It is a schematic method of work; I use 
algebraic symbols instead of the things they represent, with 
the back-ground consciousness that they do represent these 
other and more concrete things. 

Upon this quality of the mind depends, at least in part, 
the richness or poorness of one’s imagination, the concrete | 
variety and wealth, or poverty and meagreness of our men- 
tal scenery. The thought of an object, it has said, may be a- 
group of visualized letters, or the reverberation of a name, 
or the tones of a voice, or the representation of a face, or 
figure, or gesture, or expression; it may consist of a simple 
muscular tension, or nod of the head, or contraction of the 
brows, or thrill of emotion; or it may be the recurrence of a 
particular group of ideas, opinions or sentiments—in short 
any imaginable thing which has been connected in some 
habitual or significant way with the person remembered, 
and which has come to stand for that person when in our 
hurried moments we have been unable to think out his 
attributes at length. There seems to be no possible limit to 
the variety of forms in which a thing may thus be presented 
to the mind. 

My own working memory of my father is almost invar- 
iably a visual one of a characteristic raising of the left eye- 
brow and a gleam of the eye beneath. Of a neighbor, who 
lived near by, it is sometimes of a gusty laugh, sometimes of 
a high-bridged, crooked nose and two keen kindly blue eyes, 
but more frequently of part of an arm, a gnaricd, large- 
boned hand holding an old briar-root pipe with a ttle 
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tin-cup dangling at the end of a short chain, and a knotty 
fore-finger pressing the tobacco down into the pipe-bowl. 
Of another person it is almost always a voice, sometimes 
speaking, more often ringing out in a free, merry, charac- 
teristic laugh. Of another it is oftenest but a name and a 
particular emotional attitude. Of still another it is—if I 
may call it so—a spiritual body of sentiments and judg- 
ments and moral attitudes, with just the faintest reference 
to bodily feature or habitual surroundings. 

It is unnecessary to add illustrations; these sufficiently 
indicate what I have in mind. And these things are not con- 
fined to our recall of persons, or to any one province of the 
psychological world; they characterize all our thinking. 
We have the most varied wavs of imagining the same 
things, we use the most diverse psychological symbols for 
the same purposes. And could any one of us get a peep into 
another’s world, the objects, the scenery, the inhabitants, 
the customs which there met his eves might be as strange 
and incomprehensible as words spoken in a foreign tongue, 
or the habits of another race of beings. | 

What we do have in common is the conclusion at which 
we arrive, the practical attitude to which these varied 
phenomena lead. Thought is always purposive, continually 
emploving the present image, or idea, or factor, whatever its 
character may be, as a means to reach a desired end, a post- 
tion which lies beyond it. Every thought, that is, is an ele- 
ment organic to a system; its significance does not lie in 
itself, but in its relation to other elements. We may stop 
with the mere enjovment of the idea—that is another atti- 
tude of mind. But in thought properly so-called there is a 
continual streaming. We are never at rest, but constantly 
passing to new positions, and the present idea will serve if 
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it afford sufficient foothold for the spring forward to the 
next ledge. Any sort of a symbol will be adequate if it only 
serve to carry me on to that new attitude which I desire to 
reach. Indeed, the very richness and fullness of the idea is 
for purposeful thought an imperfection, because it stays 
me in my flight by drawing my attention to itself and engag- 
ing my activities instead of forwarding me toward whatever 
practical attitude may be my goal. And it is perhaps true 
that those whose thought-imagery is richest and most vivid 
are not the most effective or successful thinkers. The more 
the ideas are stripped of those properties and elements 
which are not suggestive in the line of my purpose, the 
more schematic and symbolic they are—so long as this 
simplification does not interfere with their suggestiveness— 
the better material of thought do they become. The ideal 
images are those which carry me onward most swiftly and 
securely in my purpose, that is, which contain all the sug- 
gestive elements and none of the superfluous, unsuggestive 
ones. According to the nature of my present purpose will 
vary the particular aspects of the things which come up, 
and, as was said before, what is demanded in our purposeful 
thinking is not any likeness or adequacy in the ideas them- 
selves, but simply fitness to the purpose of the moment— 
the capacity to carry me validly onward in my flow of 
thought. 

It is just because consciousness is of this predominately 
purposeful character, because we are continually in an 
onrush of ideas with our mind fixed on the goal to be 
reached, that the nature of the successive stages through 
which we have passed fails to strike us. The pulse of the 
moment takes its value and meaning from the preceding 
and succeeding steps with which it is organic; and the ac- 
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tual complexion of any particular moment of consciousness 
habitually escapes us because our mind is turned towards 
the end and not the means. We may, indeed, be under the 
grossest misapprehension as to the structure of any indi- 
vidual state. We commonly, in thinking backward over the 
process, color the particular elements with the tone of the 
whole thought proce dure; and their imperfect or inadequate 
character receives a completeness which did not at all exist 
in the moment when the image occupied the mind. Indeed 
the very character of the elements present may be mistaken. 
What I get is what was implied in these, the overtone of un- 
realized associates which were latent in the image; but the 
very fact that I used a schematic symbol, and not the more 
or less fully realized association-complex may have van- 
ished from consciousness. We may feel an implied as- 
persion in the charge that the object has been represented 
in so meagre and unworthy a form, and in our indignant 
denial of the adequacy of this statement of our conception, 
we are prone not simply to assert that the object means far 
more to us, which is perfectly true, but also to maintain that 
its representaticn in the individual case was of an adequate 
and not of a make-shift character. Which is so far from be- 
ing true that it is only when the process stops and the ob- 
ject blossoms out into an independent thought-topic that 
this fullness and adequacy is even approximated to. 
ROBERT MAcDOuGALL. 
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THE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


The advance which has been made by Western Re- 
serve University during the last few years has been so 
marked that it can scarcely have escaped the atiention of 
even the most casual observer. New departments have 
been established, and those which previously existed have 
been greatly improved and enlarged. The growth has 
been one, not in numbers and financial support alone, but 
in all that is best in advanced education. Today Western 
Reserve is entitled to stand as a university, in fact as well as 
in name, and to be compared favorably with the best univer- 
sities of the United States. The conception of a university 
in America has been very different from that which has 
been held abroad. The terms college and university have 
been interchangeable, and often the large name has been 
applied to an institution of learning unworthy of the name 
of college, whereas schools which have stood first in the 
United States, both in material possessions, facilities for 
education and intellectual equipment, have retained the 
name of college. The general tendency in the American 
university has been to regard the academic department as 
the most important. To this department have been given 
. the largest proportion of endowment, the most attractive 

accessories, the most prominent recognition at commence- 
ment, and in many cases exclusive voice in the government, 
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provided any voice was given to graduates in controlling 
the destinies of that institution which had given them her 
degrees. 

The question arises if this policy is a wise one, and if 
it is developing the idea of a university upon lines as broad, 
as liberal, as influential and as successful as they ought to 
be. This method of government and action has been based 
upon the idea that men in the academic department were 
most interested in the welfare of their Alma Mater. It has 
also been claimed that they were the only men of sufficiently 
liberal education to entitle them to a voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of a university. Whereas there may have 
been some truth in this position, it must be a truth which is 
rapidly disappearing, for that university is no longer en- 
titled to the name, which admits to her professional depart- 
ments men whose preliminary intellectual training and 
whose professional attainments are not of a sufficiently high 
order to be an honor to the university whose degrees they 
bear, and to entitle them to a voice in the management of 
her affairs. Certainly, it must be a source of strength to a 
university to have the support, not only of men who are 
graduates of the academic department, but of those also 
who are graduates of the departments of medicine, of law, 
of divinity, in fact of all departments in which the standard 
of education 1s such as necessarilv to require, of those hold- 
ing university degrees, a high standard of mental training. 

The direction taken by benevolence for purposes of 
education is difficult to understand. Endowments have 
been given for the establishment of academic, scientific 
and theological schools. A good deal has also been done 
for the endowment of departments of law. Great founda- 
tions exist for the training of women. It is a peculiar fact 
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that very little has been done in the United States to assist 
in medical education. This is not true in any other civilized 
country. In Germany and France the faculty of medicine 
stands upon the same plane as the faculty of law and the 
faculty of arts. The professors in the departments of med- 
ical instruction receive salaries for teaching and for clinical 
work. In the United States, on the other hand, there are 
few schools of medicine having any endowment whatever, 
and endowed clinical chairs are atmost unknown. Clinical 
instruction is given for a very paltry remuneration, if in fact 
it be paid at all, while clinical work in hospitals is done 
gratis. When it is remembered how anxious the sick are 
to recover their health, how solicitous friends are over the 
illness of their loved ones, and that “All that a man hath will 
he give for his life,” it is almost incomprehensible that so 
little has been done by public spirited men and by universi- 
ties to increase the facilities of instruction in the department 
of medicine. Surely, when we consider that medical educa- 
tion at the present time pre-supposes thorough preliminary 
training, that the course of study is four years, that for a 
well trained man subsequent hospital experience is an abso- 
lute necessity, and that the best trained men must supple- 
ment this by study abroad, it will be seen that no other de- 
partment of education, whether professional or otherwise, 
demands so much in time, in money and in physical require- 
ments. The extended requirements of medical training in 
Western Reserve University will be still greater after the 
year 1901, since beginning with that year no student will be 
admitted to the study of medicine who has not already com- 
pleted the Junior year in the academic course of a recog- 
nized college. | 

The object of this paper is not, however, so much to 
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present the needs of medical education at the present time, 
great as these may be, as to emphasize the desirability of 
placing all departments of the University in proper relation- 
ship to each other, and making all to feel that they are in- 
‘terested in the affairs of the University as a whole. It would 
seem desirable that the best relations should exist between 
Adelbert College, the College for Women, the Medical Col- 
lege, the Dental College, and the Law College, and that 
members and students of all faculties should feel that their 
interests are closely associated. Important steps have been 
taken by the Medical Faculty to this end. The first is that 
nien in the Senior year at Adelbert College are permitted to 
elect certain studies in the first year of the medical school, 
so that they are enabled thereby to complete the combined 
eight years course of the two schools in seven years. A 
second step has been taken to secure for the men in the 
medical department instruction in biology and physics by 
the professors of Adelbert College, the instruction being 
given in the laboratories of these departments upon the 
Adelbert campus. A still further step is the vote of the 
Trustees to grant to men coming from other institutions at 
the close of their Junior year the same privileges with refer- 
ence to the study of medicine as are granted to the Seniors 
of Adelbert College. 

The question arises, cannot more be done to produce 
closer affiliation between the various departments of the 
University than exists at the present time? Is it 
not possible that certain lectures might be given in the Med- 
~ ical department to members of the other departments along 
the lines of physiology and hygiene, which would be of in- 
terest and also of great additional value? Might not the 
department of Law furnish lectures upon certain constitu- 
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tional and international questions which would be of great 
value to the student? Might not the instructors in the Col- 
lege for Women offer lectures of unusual interest in Art, 
Literature and History? _ 

The time is past when a man in professional life should 
be satisfied simply with his professional attainments. Life 
has interests broaderand moreelevated than those which per- 
tain to the narrow field of one’s profession, interests which 
may profit the busiest professional man, provided he has 
had open to him those doors which should, in a great uni- 
versity like Western Reserve, beckon the students, while 
gaining technical instruction, into fields of broader culture 
and refinement. 

It has been the policy, as has already been said, of most 
colleges which have grown to universities, to shower their 
favors upon the members of the academic department. For 
these have been provided dormitories, libraries, gymnasia, 
chapels, in fact all those things which go to make university 
life attractive, and which tend to endear to each student his 
Alma Mater. Would it not be wise to remember that men 
in other departments similarly treated might be equally 
benefitted and might retain for that institution which gives 
them not only education, but her affectionate and protect- 
ing care the same allegiance and enthusiasm which is now 
expected from the academic student alone? 

To adopt thus a broad and liberal policy would, at the 
present time, be wise for the University. For each depart- 
ment to further development along such lines would be to 
add to its own strength. Any movement which emphasizes 
the various departments of the University, as distinct in in- 
terest from the University as a whole, is a step backward. 
For every department to emphasize the fact that it is a part 
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of the great whole, participating in the equipment of other 
departments, both material and intellectual, is at once to in- 
crease its strength and reputation. The Board of Trust and 
the President have done much to foster this idea. They 
could with wisdom do still more. By making every depart- 
ment feel that it had the support of the officers of the Uni- 
versity in caring not alone for its intellectual and material 
development, but also for the comfort of its students, they 
would awaken in every student a feeling of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm which would go far toward spreading the influence 
of the University, and widening its constituency. Some of 
the greatest universities of the United States have signally 
failed to gain from their professional departments the added 
support and influence which they ought to have. Western 
Reserve University ought now, while she is still to a degree 
in her formative period, and before tradition and precedent 
shall have rendered such a course difficult, institute such 
methods of government and manifest such solicitude for 
each department as shall secure for her the affectionate 
memory and support of every one of her Alumni. 
DUDLEY P. ALLEN. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENCE OF AMOEBAE IN 
THE CELLS OF SPIROGYRA. 


Spirogyra bellis, taken from a running stream in No- 
vember, was placed in jars of water in the laboratory, and 
some specimens were kept in strong light, others in dark- 
ness. At the end of fifteen days when the former 
were again examined the filaments were covered with bac- 
teria which were collected in nodules on the cell 
walls, while each of the cells contained, as a rule, 
a single small amoeba, or rarely two amoebae. By 
careful examination the amoebae could be clearly 
demonstrated as lying within the cells, on the inner 
side of the chromatophores, and could be watched in their 
slow movement along these chlorophyll bands from one end 
of the cell to the other. Staining with iodine and other rea- 
gents confirmed the observations of the position and char- 
acter of the organisms within the spirogyra cells. Two 1m- 
portant questions are suggested by this relation of the ani- 
mal cell to the plant. How did these amoebae penetrate the 
cellulose membrane which encloses the spirogyra cell and is 
without marked pores, and secondly, is this a case of sym- 
biosis? No perforations in the cell wall could be discov- 
ered, but it is possible that the nodular masses of bacteria on 
the outer surface may have marked points of weakness, and 
that a very small amoeba might have gained admittance 
through an opening thus made. As the plant was daily 
watched from this time on, destructive metabolism was 
gradually set up first in the chromatophores and then in the 
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cell protoplasm, showing that no symbiosis existed from 
this time. The same phenomena followed more slowly in 
plants kept in the dark. The cells assailed, first by the 
amoebae from within, were attacked also from without by 
hosts of infusoria, which finally found access to the interior 
of the cell walls, and completed the work of destruction, 
devouring every vestige of the cell protoplasm, so that noth- 
ing but the empty cell walls remained. At the latter stages 
of the destruction of the spirogyra cells the amoebae had 
disappeared, and the interior of each cell was a swarming 
mass of infusoria and bacteria. The dissolution of this 
plant was complete in about thirty days, and the infusoria 
finally gave way, in turn, to the bacteria. Cienkowski has 
figured and descriped a species of Vampyrella (Verworn, 
Allgemeine Physiologie), which first bores the walls of 
a spirogyra cell, and through the opening thus made 
draws the cell contents out, into its own body. It 
rather absorbs a part of the cell membrane, and thus 
makes an opening. The species of amoeba which we have 
been describing may do the same thing, although this was 
not observed. Unlike the Vampyrella spirogyrae, however, 
it actually enters the cell, which it then has at its mercy and 
then begins the work of destruction. 
CARL B. JAMES. 
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ABDOMINAL PREGNANCY AND HISTOLYSIS 
OF THE FOETUS. 


An interesting case of secondary abdominal pregnancy 
in the cat, with partial absorption of the foetus within the 
body cavity, was brought to my attention by two of my 
students in mammalian anatomy. 

When the abdominal cavity of this animal was opened 
it presented a very singular appearance. The whole mesen- 
tary and the omenta, particularly the great omentum, which 
screens the intestines, were covered with innumerable fila- 
ments two or three millimeters in length, and filled with an 
irregular mass of nodules. The omenta were perforated 
throughout with openings of various sizes, forming a rather 
coarse network, and there were abundant abnormal adhe- 
sions. At one side of the great omentum, next the stomach, 
the membrane was clouded with a black pigment. 

The primary cause of these abnormal conditions was 
the rupture of the right horn of the uterus, a possible result 
of injury, and the liberation of at least two embryos into the 
abdominal cavity. The embryos developed in the other 
branch of the uterus were probably born in the usual man- 
ner. The rupture of the uterine wall, which occurred about 
one inch from the proximal end of the tube, was concealed 
by a strong adhesion to the body wall. The embryos thus 
admitted to the body cavity had been gradually shaken to 
pieces, and the fragments scattered, the action of gravity 
tending to spread the greater part of them over the omenta. 
These delicate membranes, which had thus been pressed 
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against the offending bodies by the viscera had suffered in- 
numerable slight injuries which might account for the ab- 
normal fenestration and adhesions. At the same time the 
histological elements of the membranes had been stimulated 
to abnormal growth, and from innumerable foci filaments 
had grown out, giving a characteristic appearance to the 
omenta and messentary. Every fragment of the embryos 
had become enclosed by the proliferating epithelium and 
connective tissue, which held it fast upon that part of the 
omentum on which it had become stranded. These were 
the nodules spoken of above, the smaller ones containing 
but a single bone, the larger a skull or mass of promiscuous 
fragments. 

The omenta, when properly treated for microscopical 
study, are found to have become abnormally thickened and 
reticulated. Swarms of nuclei which probably represent 
both endothelial and connective tissue cells are everywhere 
present, while at short intervals there are proliferating cen- 
tres dense with cells, resembling lymph follicles. From 
such islands of lymphoidal tissue the peculiar filaments are 
derived. These are composed of imperfectly differentiated 
tissue, and sections of these embryonic fragments showed 
that the foetal tissues had been replaced as fast as absorbed 
by proliferating cells derived from the membranes. Thus 
one of the long bones of an embryo was found completely 
isolated and imbedded in the omentum by overgrowth. 
Sections through this entire structure presented few or no 
degenerating nuclei. The soft foetal tissues had been 
replaced by the proliferating cells. The normal elements of 
the marrow cavity, Haversian canals, and periosteum, had 
been entirely replaced by foreign cells which had migrated 
from the membranes. The bone corpuscles had disappeared 
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leaving the lacunae empty, and the only unchanged portion 
of this part of the dismembered foetus was the unabsorbed 
bone matrix. It seems hardly possible that the hard bone 
could ever have been completely absorbed in the life time of 
this animal. 

Intra abdominal birth had thus led to the following 
changes: (1) abnormal development of peritoneal struc- 
tures (thickenings, adhesions, fenestration in the mem- 
branes, and to tag-like outgrowths over them); (2) frag- 
mentation of the foetus, and attachment of the parts to the 
omenta by overgrowth, the result of extensive proliferation 
in the constituent cells of these membrames; (3) the more or 
less complete replacement of the soft embryonic tissues by 
the proliferating cells. 

The details of these processes will be illustrated in a 


fuller paper. 
FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
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A COMMONLY ACQUIRED CHARACTER WHICH 
IS NEVER INHERITED. 


One cause of the conflicting testimony regarding the 
inheritance of acquired characters is the difficulty of decid- 
ing whether the character in question appeared in the indi- 
vidual after birth through somatogenic changes, or whether 
it is the result of prenatal or blastogenic variation. If a 
man loses a limb, or if a bone is crushed so that it becomes 
deformed, or if any mutilation whatever occurs in the body, 
this secondary condition has the nature of an acquired varia- 
tion. Some cells of the body have changed. The question 
thus naturally arose whether correlative changes occurred 
at such times in the germ cells, leading to the reproduction 
of similar characters in the next and succeeding generations. 
If this were the case such an acquired character would be 
inherited and would lead to the modification of species. No 
student of the natural sciences need be reminded that this 
idea forms the nucleus of the celebrated theory of Lamarck 
to account for the origin of species. Good test cases of this 
principle have been rather difficult to find, and while no ex- 
aggerated importance is attached to the simple one which 
I am about to notice, it is certainly interesting, and is free 
from any of the difficulties pointed out above. 

Experiments on the mutilation of animals carried 
through a long series of generations have given uniformly 
negative results, and general considerations should lead us 
to expect nothing else. The fact that animals and plants 
preserve their characteristic forms and symmetries from age 
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to age, in some cases even from one geological period to 
another is sufficient evidence that acquired characters of this 
kind are not inherited and cannot be. The negative evi- 
dence from experiments of man, extending over relatively 
few generations, are of little value compared with the count- 
less experiments which nature has practiced not only acci- 
dentally but with regularity. The example of this kind to 
which I wish to call attention is the deformation which takes 
place in the sternum of young perching birds, which has 
been taking place not during a few generations only, but 
through the whole course of the later evolution of these ant- 
mals. The sternum of heavy perching birds belonging to 
the order Gallinacei, which includes the domestic fowl, the’ 
turkey and their wild ancestors, as well as the grouse, has 
the characteristic keel shape, and for some months after 
birth is semi-cartilaginous, and consequently soft and yield- 
ing. The skin comes close to the keel, which is applied like 
a blunt kniie edge to the hard perch, and the transverse line 
of pressure, caused by the weight of the body which 1s not 
supported by the leys, soon produces a deformity lasting 
through life. A cushion shaped enlargement may be de- 
veloped as a result of this stimulus, or the keel may be bent 
or twisted in a variety of ways. The mechanical conditions 
which are present render some such deformity inevitable. 
At the end of each generation any individual variation thus 
acquired is completely effaced, and the young of the next 
generation begin life with the sternum normal. This ac- 
quired variation is not inherited. 

The keel of the sternum in all carinate birds has prob- 
ably arisen in correlation with the evolution of the pectoral 
muscles which are concerned in flight. If we assume that 
the variations which have rendered such a result possible 
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were uniformly of a blastogenic character, the inheritance of 
somatogenic changes at the same time would have rendered 
the development of a vertical keel impossible. 

In regard to the general Lamarckian principle we 
might infer that what is true of one organ is true of another, 
the person or individual being an assemblage of mutually 
correlated organs—that what is true of the sternum would 
be true of the foot. The processes of nature are probably 
too complex for such simple rules, and all that we can say 
is that in this, as in many other known cases, the inheritance 
of acquired characters does not occur. Nothing seems to 
be gained by assuming that the germ cells are affected by 
every somatogenic change even though the resulting varia- 
tion 1s not perpetuated in its original form. 

FRANCIS H. HERRICK. 
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AN AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE “GREAT 
AMERICAN NOVEL.” 


It is often amusing to note with what alacrity the so- 
called critics of the American press delight in extolling the 
importance of American literature. Dut it is more than 
amusing to read the protracted attempts of these same 
critics to saddle every ephemeral piece of romance dealing 
with the events of American history with the pompous title, 
“The Great American Novel.” The Great American Novels 
are becoming so numerous that some progressive critic will 
soon have to invent a new title, possibly “The Greatest 
American Novel.” 

We find even in certain historians of American litera- 
ture, from whom we have a right to expect soberness and 
soundness of critical judgment, this tendency toward inordi- 
nate exaltation of the merits of our literature. It is rare that 
the limitations are set before the reading public in a clear 
and comprehensive manner. While it is the duty of every 
capable American citizen to do all in his power to cherish 
the national literary spirit, which was called into life some 
hundred years ago, he is not expected to give indiscriminate 
praise to all so-called literature. 

No one can Close his eyes to the fact that we have done 
a noble work in literature during the one hundred years of 
our (literary) existence. In fact, we have accomplished fully 
as much as could be expected under the circumstances. A 
literature, like a nation, is the growth of centuries. A na- 
tion does not suddenly spring into existence, fully devel- 
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oped, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. The greatest 
nation of the world today, England, has required more than 
a thousand years of almost unbroken development to reach 
its present condition. The grandest modern literature is the 
literature of England, and its development has come down 
the centuries hand in hand. with the growth of civilization 
and national spirit. The greatness of England or France 
or Germany in literature or anything else 1s the greatness 
of centuries of historic growth based on still other cen- 
turies of inspiring traditions and legends. America is not 
vet old enough to have an interesting background of legends 
and fairy lore. The few legends she has are connected, for 
the most part, with the aboriginal inhabitants, and not with 
the modern American people. 

Although the American nation in its inception had the 
advantage of drawing upon the accumulated civilization of 
Europe (especially of England) from the centuries of the 
past, it also had the disadvantage of beginning with tradi- 
tions, ideas of government, religion, and the like, which 
were thoroughly European. And whatever of literature the 
American Colonies produced, was really nothing more than 
the literature of england translated to the wilds of America. 
I say “of England,” because, however extensive the set- 
tlements from other countries were in the first years of 
American life. none of them produced a literature inde- 
pendent of that of England. Moreover, these dependencies 
had virtually become amalgamated under English direction 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Aside from traditions of education, government, and 
religion, a still more powerful obstacle has hindered the de- 
velopment of a distinctively American nationality and litera- 
ture. The voung American nation emploved the language 
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and speech of older, more influential England. This seems 
to me to be, to the present day, the most difficult question 
to solve in the production of a strictly national American 
literature, a national literature such as England. France or 
Germany has. So far as I can now recall, no younger na- 
tion continuing to employ essentially the same language as 
the stronger, parent nation, has ever succeeded in develop- 
ing independent, national literature. The most noteworthy 
instance of such a relation in modern times is that of Ger- 
many and Austria (proper). In the broad field of European 
literary activity, who ever speaks or writes of an Austrian 
language or an .\ustrian literature?) Who ever thinks of 
Grillparzer, or Lenau, or Rosegger as Austrians? They 
speak, or did speak, the German language; their dramas, 
poems, and stories are clothed in the German language. 
And this is a most momentous fact, even though the social 
conditions which are described in this literature may be 
more characteristic of Austria than of Germany, or any 
other part of the world. Of course, we have, to some extent, 
a shifting of the centre of literary influence from Vienna, the 
former capital of the German empire, to Berlin, the capital 
of modern united Germany, and in this respect the case of 
Austria and Germany is not parallel to that of .America and 
England. 

Distance from the centre of influence and isolation have 
doubtless contributed no little toward emphasizing the 
national note of American literature, in spite of its com- 
munity of language with England. In addition to these 
peculiar conditions of the American continent, which do 
not exist in, e. g., Austria, we must, of course, consider the 
gradual development of the spirit of democracy in Ameri- 
ca. While the national spirit of Austria has developed un- 
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der monarchy, and restraint of democracy, that is, along the 
same lines as that of Germany, the American republic has 
from the first been drifting away from the European idea, 
even from the comparatively free spirit of the English na- 
tion. These influences, therefore. have been the chief in- 
struments in building up whatever of a distinctive American 
spirit we have. These influences are also sufficient to make 
the English literature of America more American than the 
German literature of Austria is Austrian. Nevertheless 
these strong national characteristics are not sufficiently 
powerful to override the influence of a common language, 
common ancestry, common traditions. Moreover, the . 
American nation is not yet, and probably never will be, so 
strong and important in comparison with England as to be- 
come the centre of influence for the English speaking world. 

There are besides these external obstacles to distinctive 
nationality in American literature, others inherent in the 
American people itself—its social and political institutions. 
In the first place, we have ever been, and doubtless always 
shall be, a conglomerate nation. We began our existence 
as a people of most diverse national and social ideas, emi- 
grants or direct descendants from England, Holland, 
France, and Spain. Although the English element of the 
population early gained the upper hand and has virtually 
controlled the national policy and destiny of the country 
until the present day, the diversity of national sentiment 
(due to the continuous influx from various European na- 
tions) has been gradually growing since early in the present 
century. Asaresult of this, it would be extremely difficult 
today to segregate in many regions the really American 
national clement from the overwhelming multitude of the 
foreign conglomerate. These immigrants from the conti- 
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nent of Europe are, even after years of residence in America, 
still in many respects un-American in their modes of 
thought as well as in their ideas of government. 

Then how can we hope for a national literature to arise 
from such unfavorable, such anomalous conditions? When 
we once become a unified nation in thought and sentiment 
then we may expect a more national literature than we have 
thus far produced 

Moreover, diversity of national feeling, and therefore 
of national literature, has other bountiful sources in our 
midst. This country was launched on its national career 
with marked sectionalism in matters of religion, politics, and 
society in general. Virginia and Massachusetts differed far 
more from each other at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury than either differed from England. The industries of 
the two colonics were quite different, as well as most of their 
vital interests. There has been but one brief period when 
the hatchet of sectionalism was completely buried, that from 
about 1770 until 1820. And even in the Revolution petty 
sectional jealousies about commanding officers and the like 
more than once jeopardized the cause of American freedom. 
Are we sectional in our most immediate interests today? 
Who will claim that there is a complete community of inter- 
ests between California and New England? between 
Louisiana and Minnesota?) Where there is so little com- 
munity of interests, it is futile to expect a common typical 
literature. A novel descriptive of the social life of San 
IFrancisco would be about as foreign to New York or Bos- 
ton, as to Montreal or London. 

So it does not seem to me difficult to understand why 
the literature of America has been for the most part sec- 
tional. The nearest we have come to the production of a 
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tvpical, national novel, for instance, is in those charming 
descriptions of Indian border life which Cooper has left in 
his “Leather-stocking Tales.” And Cooper was a product 
of our strongest national period; some of his best novels 
were written not long after the close of the “War of 1812.” 
There is no distinctively national note in any one of Haw- 
thorne’s great productions, unless we claim that New Eng- 
land life is typically national. Although Hawthorne’s bet- 
ter novels are, as works of literary art, far superior to the 
best of Cooper's, no foreigner would, by reading one or all 
of them, have the remotest idea of the society of any part of 
America during the early vears of the present century, ex- 
cept that of New England. The same may be said of all 
the later so-called “American” novels. Cable, Craddock, 
Howells and James have given us nothing but sectional 
novels, so far as their works may be localized anywhere by 
spirit and coloring. I also fail to see where Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell has succeeded in making any great advance over 
his predecessors in “Hugh Wynne.” Remove the characters 
of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton and a few other Ameri- 
can officers, along with two or three battle scenes, from the 
stage of action, and there is left the real story: A simple de- 
scription of the Quaker life of Philadelphia. The historical 
interest is by no means inherent in the novel, it comes from 
within every American reader who knows and reveres the 
great historical names which are incidentally associated 
with the story. The attempts at historical delineation would 
leave the average foreigner indifferent and listless. 

In conclusion I wish to repeat that we cannot with 
propriety speak of an “American Literature” or an “Ameri- 
can Novel.” as we speak of an “English Literature,” or an 
“English Novel.” American literature is simply one im- 
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portant department of our great and noble English litera- 
ture; nothing more. In a similar, but less important, way 
the growing literatures of Canada, India and Australasia 
belong under the one general head, English literature. It 
is, therefore, very confusing to speak of “American, 
Canadian, and Australian” literatures as existing independ. 
ently of each other in the sense in which English, German, 
and French literatures do exist. 

Among recent writers on American literature Pancoast 
seems to have most clearly comprehended the relation be- 
tween the literatures of England and America, as well as the 
mission of the various divisions of English literature in the 
future: “But while we may fail to find among the great his- 
toric literatures of Europe any one which has come into 
existence under conditions exactly similar to our own, there 
exists outside of Europe a group of rising literatures among 
which ours properly finds a place. The United States is by 
no means the only country in which the civilization and 
literature of England are being carried forward under new 
conditions. For centuries, and especially during the last 
one hundred and fifty years, the English people have been 
building outside of the narrow limits of their island a great 
Empire that is now ninetv-one times as large as the mother- 
land. The English flag waves over tropic India and among 
Canadian forests; in Australia, in the distant Southern 
ocean, the English have raised up a rich, progressive, and 
powerful state; in half-mapped Africa is the wonderful spec- 
‘ tacle of this widening English rule. It is not English rule 
merely, it is England herself, her Christian civilization, her 
institutions, her land, her language, and her literature that 
are thus reaching out to the ends of the world. Such facts 
mark an epoch, not only in the history of the English peo- 
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ple, but in the history of English literature. This expansion 
of England means also the expansion of English literature; 
it means that the English genius, which has been revealing 
itself through literature for more than twelve hundred years, 
has won for its use fresh materials for literary art by coming 
into contact with new and infinitely varied life. Our true 
place in literary history is as one of the literatures of this 
greater England. We have been brought into being by the 
same great historic movement; we inherit the same civiliza- 
tion, the same traditions, the same classics, the same 
national traits; we are sprung from the same race, and the 
speech of Shakespeare—England’s poet and ours—is on our 
lips. The world stands but at the beginning of this greater 
Ienelish literature. The creation of it is a world-wide move- 
ment, in which we seem destined to bear no insignificant a 
part.” 
Wat. H. Hume. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF TRUMAN P. 
HANDY. 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Adelbert College on 
March 26, the following resolutions were tunanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, Almighty God has taken to Himself the 
soul of the venerable and beloved Truman P. Handy, Trus- 
tee of Adeibert College and Western Reserve University, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That we the Faculty and members of 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University express 
our deep sorrow in the sad event that has deprived us of a 
generous friend and benefactor. Be it also 


RESOLVED, That we recognize the beauty and 
power of his character and of his life of good works which 
have been so conspicuous examples among us. Be it also 


RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
with an expression of our sympathy, to his daughter, Mrs. 
John S. Newberry, and that these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the Faculty of Adelbert College and 
published in our College and University periodicals, with a 
suitable memorial. 

MATTOON M. CurRTIs, 


EDWARD W. MORLEY, Committee. 
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MEMORIAL. 


It seems fitting that a memorial word should accom- 
pany the above resolutions regarding a life so singularly 
complete and fruitful. It is said of Christ that “He went 
about doing good,”—this is the ministry of benevolence. It 
is also implied that he did good by going about,—this is the 
ministry of character. In both these respects our departed 
friend was great,—a true disciple of his Lord. His life was 
a life of good deeds. He was bread to the hungry, he was 
clothing to the naked, he was comfort to the sorrowing and 
courage to the despairing. He was the good citizen, who 
touched life fruitfully at every point. A man of broad sym- 
pathies and interests, he always stood for the highest ideals 
in business, in education and in religion, and by his services 
in each of these departments his name will live so long as 
the institutions of this city endure. What 1s perhaps more 
valuable and impressive was his ministry of character. There 
was nothing theatrical in his life; his doing was grounded 
on being. Fle did good just by going about. Men felt and 
valued his presence. There was something in his quiet, un- 
assuming manner that elicited confidence and imparted 
strength. Ife was a living reproach to pessimistic reflec- 
tions upon human nature and to all suggestions as to the in- 
compatibility of business successes with scrupulous integ- 
rity. We loved him for his works and for his character. 
We are thankful for his life. Because of it the world is bet- 
ter; because of it we have one more example of the possibil- 
ities of our common nature; because of it the impulses of 
righteousness are augmented; because of it he, being dead, 
yet speaketh of better things. M.M.C. 
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The following expression of sorrow was sent by the 
presidents of the classes of Adelbert College in behalf of the 
student body. 

As presidents of the four classes of Adelbert College 
we beg in behalf of the student body to assure the family and 
friends of Mr. Truman P. Handy that we join with them in 
the sorrow that has just come into their midst. Though 
but a small proportion of the students had the privilege of a 
personal acquaintance, all who knew of Mr. Handy enter- 
tained for him a degree of admiration and esteem that 
amounted to love, and this was made evident by the pride 
taken in pointing out to our friends this friend oi young 
men. .\s a type of the true manhood of integrity, upright- 
ness, generosity and Christianity, he was a worthy model for 
young men. A life so filled with blessings for others assures 
blessing and happiness for itself both in this and in the 
other world, and as such it is an inspiration to us. 

We are proud to remember that as a Trustee, Mr. 
Handv’s name has been in almost constant association with 
this College since 1866, and that to him also we owe the 
Professorship of Philosophy as well as the annual Senior 
prizes in that group. 

We believe therefore that young men,—and especially 
college men,— have lost a true, constant and helpful friend, 
and for this reason we cannot but be saddened by his 
death. 

Harry A. HARING, 'oS. 
FARL H. JANES, ‘99. 
FRANCIS S. HUTCHINS, ‘oo. 
RALPH S. TYLER, ‘or. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


LIBRARY REPORT. 


Seven hundred and ninety-nine bound volumes have 
been added to the Library since October Ist, 1897. Three 
notable gifts have been received: Dodsley’s Annual Regis- 
ter, vols.1-107, 1758-1865, and Index, 1758-1819, from Mrs. 
Charles l*. Thwing, and Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 25 vols, 1849- 
1888, from Mrs. Edward Rowland Sill. Dr. H. C. Haydn 
has recently given about sixty-five bound volumes of peri- 
odicals, including the Independent, Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
The Christian Union. Among books of reference may be 
mentioned, the third supplement of Poole’s Index; Querard, 
Les Supercheéries Littéraires Devoilees; Barbier, Diction- 
naire des Ouvrages anonymes; Bibliographie der Deutschen 
Zeitschr, Litt. Bd. I; Friedlander, Zoologisches Adress- 
buch; Monroe, Bibliography of Education. In the depart- 
ment of Sociology some weak points have been strength- 
encd by additions along the lines of Criminology and 
Penology, and Railways; Ellis, The Criminal; Tallack, 
Penological and Preventive Principles; Rylands, Crime; 
Winter, N. Y. State Reformatory; Wines, Punishment and 
Reformation; Adams, Chapters of Erie; Davis, The Union 
Pacific Railway; Hadley, Railway Transportation; Hudson, 
The Railway and the Republic. Maine, Early History of 
Institutions, is an interesting addition to this department. 

Traill’s Social England is completed. Among other 
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additions to the History Department are: Colonial Laws 
of New York; Cardinal de Retz, Memoires; Harrisse, Dip- 
lomatic History of the United States, (presented by Col. 
Hay); Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte, vols. 1-2; Charvériat, 
Histoire de la Guerre de Trente Ans, vols. 1-2. The set of 
International Journal of Ethics has been made complete. 
Several volumes on the history of Philosophy and a few on 
related subjects count more in quality than in quantity; 
Stephen, English Thoughts in the Eighteenth Century; 
Podmore, Studies in Psychical Research; Barth, Die Phil- 
osophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, Theil I. 

In literature, French and English have thus far been 
favored almost exclusively. Texts and works of criticism 
have fared almost equally well in English, though in French 
the former seem to have had the preference. 

Scott and Saintsbury’s edition of Dryden’s Works has 
been completed. A few other books are: Rossetti, Memoir 
of Shelley: Wright, Anglo Saxon and Old English Vocabu- 
laries I and II; Wulker, Codex Vercellensis; Chaignet, La 
Rhetorique et son Histoire; Brugmann, Comp. Grammar of 
Indo-Germ. Languages, completed by vol. 4, pt. 3, and in- 
dices. 

In French: Chartier, Chronique de Charles VII, ed 
by De Viriville; De Belloy, Ocuvres, completes, 6 vols; De 
Maupertius, Oeuvres; De Vitry, Oeuvres; Thibault IV, 
Chanson; Richelet, Dictionnaire de la Langue Francoise; 
Lenient, La Satire en France; Lubarsch Franzosische Vers- 
lehre; Foth, Die Franzosische Metrik; Meray, La Vie au 
Temps des Trouveéres; Von Napolski, Leben u. Werke des 
Trobadors Ponz de Capduvill. 
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NOTES. 


The Lakeside Hospital was opened January 10th with 
formal exercises followed by a reception. The opening 
praver and the benediction were delivered by Bishop Leon- 
ard. The following addresses were made: “A Historical 
Sketch of the Hospital,” by Mr. Lee McBride, President of 
the Board of Trustees; “An Ideal Hospital Staff,” by Dr. 
HW. H. Powell; “Training Schools for Nurses,” by Mrs. 
Hunter Robb; “The Relation of Hospital to University,” 
by President Charles F. Thwing; “Value to the Community 
of a Well-equipped Hospital,” by Mr. W. R. Warner, Pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; “Hospital 
Administration,” by Dr. C. Irving Fisher, Superintendent 
of the New York Presbyterian Hospital. The Lakeside 
ITospital is one of the best-equipped hospitals in the coun- 
trv. It is closely connected with the Medical College of 
Western Reserve University, not only in so far as its staff 
consists of members of the faculty of the College, but also 
as offering to graduates of the College the advantage of 
hospital practice. This connection is very advantageous to 
the Medical College and the Hospital alike, and through 
them to the community at large. 


* * * 
Eldred Hall, the building of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of .\delbert College, was formally opened 


February 25th by a reception offered by the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Adelbert College and the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association of the College for Women, 
to the delegates of the Students’ Volunteer Association at- 
tending the Convention at that time held in Cleveland. In 
addition to the generous gift of fifteen thousand dollars by 
Mr. Eldred for the erection of the building, Mrs. Eldred has 
recently given four hundred and fifty dollars for its fur- 
nishing. 


ad * % 


Through the continued generosity of Mr. H. R. Hatch 
the wings provided for in the original plans of the Hatch 
Library building are to be added in the coming season. 


* * * 


Since the first of July Adelbert College has received 
one hundred thousand dollars in cash from the estate of 
Daniel B. Fayerweather. Further payments will be made, 
but the amount is unknown. From this estate the College 
has now received one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
the specific legacy being fifty thousand dollars. 


* * * 


Dr. Robert MacDougall has resigned his position as 
Associate Professor of Pedagogy to become Assistant in the 
Psychological Laboratory at Harvard University. 


% * * 


Dr. Alma Blount, having decided not to remain as In- 
structor in English, intends to sail in July for Germany, 
where she will spend a vear in study in Berlin and Munich. 
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Professor Palmié has been granted a year's leave of 
absence, which she intends to spend in study, chiefly at 
Gottingen. - 

x * 9 # 
Mr. Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia Press is to 


give the address at the Commencement of the College for 
Women. 


+ * + 
The address at the Commencement of Adelbert Col- 
lege, the Graduate School, and the Law School is to be 


given by Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


% * * 


Mr. Fugene D. Holmes has been invited by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to give two courses of instruction in 
english Literature during the coming summer term. 


* a ** 
Associate Professor Weston is writing a book on “Jus- 
tice in Taxation.” The number of law students attending 
Professor Weston's courses is inergasing. 
b te x 
Mr. W. J. Truesdale is engaged in special investigaton 
of the period of the French Revolution. 
* 2 * 


In the Dental Department students have already begun 
to register for the session of 1898-99, 
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Professor Charles P. Fagnani, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, delivered a series of five lectures on 
“The Phenomena of the [ible as Conditioning its Interpre- 
tation” at Clark Hall. March 8, 10, 11, 15 and 17. 


* * x 


Professor Deering has been granted leave of absence 
until next autumn on account of illness. Dr. George F. 
Saal is in charge of his classes for the remainder of the cur- 
rent college vear. Professor Fowler has undertaken the 
duties of Dean of the Graduate School. 


4 
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LIST OF PUBLICATION. 


The following isa list of publications between October 1, 
1897, and March 1, 1898, by members of the faculties of 
Adelbert College and the University, so far as returns have 
been secured. A few publications of earlier date are in- 
cluded. The names are arranged alphabetically: 


Henry L. AMBLER, M.S., D. D.S., M. D.—Pvefessor of 
Operative Dentistry and Fygiene, 
“Old and New Methods—Ex-Section Superior Maxillary 
Nerve.’ —Okvo Dental Journal, January, 1898. 


‘‘Care and Preservation of the Teeth.’’—lloman’s Sun- 
shine, Christmas Number, 1897. 


Louis PRENTISS BETHEL, M. D., D. D. S.—dssoctate Pro- 
Jessor of Bacteriology. 

‘Unseen Friends and Foes.’’—Self- Culture, March, 1808. 
“Individual Records.’’—Ohio Dental Journal, February, 
ISOS. 

HENRY ELDRIDGE BOURNE, B. D.—Professor of Hrsfory. 
‘‘Peter the Great.’" A Review.— Zhe Citizen, January, 
TSX, 

‘America and Sea Power.’’ A Review.—7he Citizen, 
March, 1898. 


WILLIAM Ty. BRUNER, A. M., M. D.—Clintcal Asséstant in 
Ophthalmolog y. 
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“*Right-sided Lateral Conjugate Palsy.’’—.-fanals of Oph- 
thalmology, October, 1897. 


‘‘Panophthaliitis with Cases.’’—Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, November 1897. 


WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETY, M. D., L. R. C. P., LONDON. 
—Professor of Dermatology, Svphilology and Gentto- C71- 
nary Diseases. 


“A Case of Spontaneous Gangrene of the Skin.”’— 
Journal of Cutaneous and Genito-Crinary Diseases. N.Y., 
December, 1897. 


Matrroon M. Curtis, Ph. D.—//andy Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 


‘*Philosophie in Nord-Amerika.’’ In Ucberieg-/Temnce, 
Grundriss der Geschichte ader Philosophie der Neuzett, 
Zweiter Band, Achte Auflage, S. 451-458. — Berlin, 1897. 
“Svinpathy with the Lower Animals,’ Article III.— 
Pribliotheca Sacra, January, t8y7, p. 38-50. 


y 


XN 
“Bibliography of John Locke and His Philosophy.’’— 
Western Reserve Cniversity bulletin, October, 1896. 


Henry Prarr Cusine, M. S.—Professor of Geology, 
“Svenite Porphyry Dikes in the Northern Adirondack 
Region.’ —Lulletin of the Geological Society of America, 
Vol. IN, pp. 239-256. A paper read betore the Geolog1- 
cal Society of America at the meeting in Montreal, De- 
cember 28, 18y7. Abstract in Journal of Geology, Vol. 
VI, No. 1, 1898, pp. 1r1rg-120. 


ROBERT WALLER DEERING, Ph. D.—Pre/essor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature. 
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“Graduate Study.in America.’’—IVestern Reserve Uni- 
versity ‘Bulletin, October, 1897, pp. 56-59. 
VERNON J. EMERY, A. M.—/astructor in Latin. 


‘‘On the Definition of Certain Rhetorical Terms.’ ’—.4ae7- 
ican Journal of Philology, Vol. XVIIT, No. 2. 


ALEXANDER HADDEN, A. M.—Professor of the Lax: of 
Crimes. 
‘“The Identification of Criminals by the Bertillon System."" 
— Western Reserve Laz Journal, December, 1897. 

HikAM COLLINS Haypn, D. D., LL. D.— lice President of 
the Wurverstty and Lustructor in Biblical Literature. 
‘What is the Matter with the Presbyterian Church ?"’ 
— The Independent. 


“Is There No Way Out ?)’—7he /ndependent. 
FRANCIS HoBART HERRICK, Ph. D., Sc. D.—Frofesser of 


Biology. | 
“A Variation Which is Regularly Acquired but Never 
Inherited.’’—Sc/ence, February 25, 1898. 

KvAN HENRY Hopkins, A. B., LL. B.—Professor of the 
Law of Torts, Contracts, and Equity Jurisdiction. 
“The Study of Law.’’— Western Reserve University Bul- 
fetin, October, 1897, pp. 60-64. 

WILLIAM T. HOWARD, Jr., A. B., M. D.—Professor of Pa- 
thology, Pathological Anatomy and Bacteriology. 
‘The Influence of Milk in the Spread of Diphtheria, with 
an Account of a Milk-Epidemic.’’—<4merican Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, November, 1897. 
“The Importance of the Bacillus Mucosus Capsulatus (B. 
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of Friedlaender) as a Cause of Acute and Chronic Infec- 
tions.’’—The Philadelphia Medical Journal, Vol. I, No. 
8, February 19, 1898. | 
Ropert MacDovcat., M. A., Ph. D.—Associate Professor 
of Pedagogy. 
“The Field of Psychology.’’— Western Reserve University 
Bulletin, October, 1897, pp. 47°55. 
BENJAMIN L. Minuikin, A. M..M. D.—FProfessor of Oph- 
thalmology. 
“Diseases of the Eyelids.” In ‘An American Text- 


book on Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat,’’ 
edited by Schweinitz and Randall, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Additional Notes on a Case of High Mixed Astigma- 
tism."*. damertcan Journal of Ophthalmology. 

EepwiIn VERNON MORGAN, A. M.—Justructor in ftstory. 
‘Slavery in New York''—Half-Moon Series, Vol. II, No. 
1, January, msgs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

WinniamM H. N&Evison, A..B., M. D.—Lecturer on ATinor 
Surgery and handaging. 

“Infusion of Saline Solution.’’—Cleveland Journal of 
WVedicine, December, 1897. 

HUNTER Ropp, A. M., M. D.—Professor of Gynecology. 
“The Bacteria Occurring in the Female Genital Canal 
and Their Relation to Endometritis."” Abstracted from 
Archiv fur Gynakologie, No. 50, Pt. 3, 1896.—C/eveland 
Medical Gazette, August, 1897. 

“The Menopause, a consideration of the phenomena 
which occur to women at the close of the Child-bearing 
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Period, with Incidental Allusions to their to Relationship 
Menstruation. Also a particular consideration of the 
Premature (especially the artificial) Menopause.’’ By 
Andrew F. Currier, A. B., M.D. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1897, pp. 309. Revised in Cleveland Medical 
Gazette, November, 1897. 

‘*The Treatment of Retro-Displacements of the Uterus."’ 
“Read before the Cleveland Medical Society, December 17, 
1897, and also before the North-lsastern ‘Ohio Medical 
Society, February 8, 1898. Publishedinthe PA//ladelphia 
Medical Journal, February, r8y8. Also in the fmerican 
Journal of Surgery and Gyuccology, February, rS8o8. 
“Suture Methods and Suture Materials in Coeliotomy."’ 
Periscope for Cleveland Medical Gazette. Abstracted 
from Monatsschrift fur Geburtshulfe und Gvynakolovie, 
September, 1896.—Cleveland Medical Gazette, February, 
I8QS. 

“The Influence of Extirpation of the Ovaries upon 
Structural Changes in the Uterus.’’ Abstracted from the 
Archiv fur Gynakologie, 18y6-97.--Cleveland MMedrcal 
Gazette. 

CHARLES F. Tuwine, D. D., LL. Di. resident. 


“Certain Conditions in) American Colleges’’—IPestern 
Reserve Oniverstty Bulletin, October, 1897, pp. 05-73. 


“The American College and American Life.”’ G. P. 
Putnain’s Sons, New York, pp. 313. 8 vo. 


) 


‘The New Profession.’ 
1898. 


—Sducational Revieu, January, 


“Christian Work Among College Men.’—Z7he Open 
Church, New York, February, 18ys. 
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‘‘Personal Morals and College Government.’’—WNorth 
simerican Review, March 1898. 


FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN, Ph D.—Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


‘‘Notes on Mediaeval French Literature: The Date of 
the Roman de Thebes—The Pastourelle and Carole.’’— 


Modern Language Notes, January, 1998. 
‘Racine.”” In Warner’s “idrary of the World's Best 
Literature. 


HENRY CiLay WHITH, A. M., LL. B.—Professor of the 
Law of Wills and Administration of states. 


“The Early Bench and Bar of the Western Reserve.”’ 
(A sketch.) Inthe Pench and Bar of Ohio, Vol. IT, pp. 


I-ur. $ The Century Publishing and Engraving Co., Chi- 
cago, 1887. 


‘‘Felo de Se.’ An address delivered before the Medico- 
Legal Section of Cuyahoga County Medical Society. 
Published in Lau Journal Western Reserve Cniversity 
Law School, March, 1898. 


W. H. WuHirsiar, M. D., D. D. S.—Professor of Anatomy 
and Pathology, Yental Department. 


‘*Root-Canal Treatment.’’ Read at the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting of the New Jersey State Dental Society, 
July, 1897. Published in /fems of Interest, Dental Jour- 
nal, December, 1897. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and of papers 
before learned societies, etc., delivered between October 
I, 1897, and March 1, 1898, and not published before 
March 1, 1898. 


(When the author's title or position has already been 
mentioned in the list of publications, it is not repeated in 
this list. ) 


HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS, Ph. D.--Professor of Philosophy. 


‘The New Phrenology and Its Lessons.’’ A lecture be- 
fore the Mothers’ Club of Miss Mittleberger’s School, 
January, 7, 1898. 


WinLIAM THOMAS CORLETT. 


‘Recent Researches in Ringworm.’’ Address before the 
Buffalo Academy of Medicine, November 8, 1897; also 
Wayne County Medical Society of Detroit, December 2, 
1897. 


HENRY PLATT CUSHING. 


‘Local Physiography.’' <A lecture before the Natural 
History Club of Cleveland, February 14, 1898. 


ROBERT WALLER DEERING. 


‘The German Classics in High Schools.’’ Paper read at 
the Columbus meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Ohio, November, 1897. 
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FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK. 
“The Protection of the Lobster Fishery.’’ Paper pre- 
sented at the U. S. Fishery Congress, held at Tampa, 
Florida, January Ig, 1808. 


‘Modern Biology.’’ <An illustrated lecture delivered 
before the Women's Club of Northfield and Tilton, New 
Hampshire, December, 18, 1897. 


‘Cuyahoga River Water.’’ A _ lecture at the Goodrich 
Social Settlement, February 3, 1898. 


JOHN M. INGERSOLL, A. M., M. 1D.---Leclurer on Otology, 
VAinology and Laryngology. 


“Sinusitis Nasi.’” <A paper read before the Cleveland 
Medical Society, February 25, [898. 


ROBERT MACDOUGALL. 


’ 


‘The Intellectual Content 1n Dream-conusciousness. ' 


A 


‘*Post-hypnotic Suggestion from Dreams."' Two papers 
read before the American Psychological Association at its 
meeting m Ithaca, New York, December 28-30, 1897. 


‘‘Mental Heredity and Social Suggestion in the Child,’’ 
and other topics. Twelve lectures to teachers of Cleve- 
land, September to December, 1897. 


HDWIN VERNON MORGAN, A. M.---/ustructor tn History. 


’ 


‘‘Hawaiu: Annexation or a Protectorate.’’ A lecture at 
Miss Hersey’s School, Boston, Massachusetts, December 
13, 1897. 

‘““Hawan: Land, People and Political Problem,’’ An 
illustrated lecture at Wells College, Aurora, New York, 
February 21, 1898. 
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HuNTER H. Powe, A. M., M. D.---Professor of Obstetrics 
and Pediatrics. 
“Eeypt.'’ «An illustrated lecture at the Goodrich Social 
Settlement, December 19, 1897. 
‘“The Ideal Medical Staff of a Modern Hospital.’’ An 
address at the opening of the Lakeside Hospital, January 
IO, 1898. 

FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN. 
‘The French Romantic School.’’ Eight lectures begin- 
ning January 31, 1898, delivered at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


NoTE—AIl books sent to the Bulletin by publishers 
will be recorded under the head of Books Received (see p. 
108). A limited space is available for somewhat more ex- 
tended notice, which will be given to those books, which, 
in the editor’s judgment, more especially demand it. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE—THE STORY OF 
ENGLAND’S GROWTH FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
By Alfred Thomas Story. 2 Vols., 391 and 438 pp., 8 vo. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. One of the Story of the Nations 
Series. 


This is a story not so much of England proper, as of the 
acquisition and handling of her colonial possessions. “The 
mother country is the subject of discussion only in so far 
as her development bears on the progress of the colonies. 
As the starting point is taken the exclusion of Itngland 
from her continental possessions, and her being driven 
beyond seas for anv possible accession of empire. The 
object is “rather to describe results than to trace causes.” 
The conflict with Spain for the supremacy of the seas, the 
colonization of this country, the conquest of India and the 
settlement of Australia are naturally the topics discussed at 
greatest length. It is somewhat difficult, at least for an 
American reader, to view as different parts of the same 
whole, the independent growth toward nationality of the 
American colonies and the military and commercial 
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maneuvers of the East India Company. The third and the 
fourth of the above topics make up the more interesting 
portions of the book. and would best repay perusal. The 
other two cover ground likely to be already familiar. 


THE History OF ORATORY FROM THE AGE OF PERICLES 
TO THE PRESENT TimMkE. By Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D., 
Professor in Brown University. 439 pp., r2mo.  Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 


This is an interesting book, treating of the art of ora- 
tory as it has appeared under different aspects in the course 
of twenty-three centurics. The author is evidently more 
familiar with the oratory of recent than of remote times, but 
he has read widely and thoroughly in the oratorical litera- 
ture of all periods. The chapters dealing with patristic and 
mediaeval oratory are especially valuable because their sub- 
jJect-matter is less generally fanuhar. In an American book 
written for American readers it 1s natural and perhaps even 
laudable that more space is devoted to .American orators 
than their importance in the development of oratory de- 
mands. Numerous and sometimes extensive quotations 
from the orators under discussion add greatly to the interest 
and value of the book. 


SELE-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George Herber- 
Palmer, LL. D., Alford Professor of Philosophy in Hart 
vard University. r12mo., 32 pp., 35 cents. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York and Boston. 


Professor Palmer intends his words to serve as a sort 
of introduction to the many books on rhetoric already exist- 
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ing. Ele savs: “every hour our language is an engine for 
communicating with others, every instant for fashioning the 
thoughts of our own minds. I want to call attention to the 
ineans of mastering this curious and essential tool.” He 
addresses himself to those who have little time and little 
access to the great apparatus of libraries. The stvle is firm 
and compact, clear and convincing, and the illustrations are 
admirable. It is a most inspiring little manual. 


THE Crip CAMPEADOR AND THE WANING OF THE STAR 
AND CRESCENT IN THE WeEst. Heroes Of the Nations 
Series, pp. XIV; 382, 8 vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


This book comes at an opportune time. If it is true 
that the national heroes of a people embody the ideals of 
that people, a perusal of this account of the life and ex- 
ploits of the great Spanish hero may serve to give us a 
better notion than we now possess of the virtues and faults 
of this nation with which political events are threatening to 
bring us into close contact. Mr. Clarke is, above all, to be 
commended for the brief but clear and accurate account of 
the condition of Spain from the Saracen conquest, in 711, 
to the time of the Cid. in the 11th century. These were 
three centuries of untiring and unequal contest against a 
heathen foe. A state of things that must of necessity have 
called for and developed the characteristics that we find in 
the Spanish people, viz: their bravery, their bold and inde- 
pendent spirit, their patriotism, their chivalrous sense of 
honor, and above all, their religious fervor and fanatical 
zeal—all of these characteristics that centuries of supersti- 
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tion, of corrupt government and misfortune have not been 
able wholly to eradicate. 

Don Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, commanly called Myo 
Cid—that is, my lord—or El Cid Campeador—the champ- 
10n—in the chronicles and poems that treat of his deeds, 
was born, according to the best accounts, in Castile, in 1026, 
and died in Valencia in 1099. This long hfe was spent 
chiefly in fighting against the infidels, in performing mighty 
deeds of valor and prowess, and in reconquering for Spain 
from the Moors Valencia and the surrounding country. 

As was natural legend at an early period took posses- 
sion of the Cid, and the imagination of the Spaniards 
endowed him with all the qualities that they most admire. 

However, notwithstanding much that is fictitious, both 
in the story and the character of this hero, there is no doubt 
that he was a most remarkable personage. We have for 
this the best of all testinionies, that of his greatest enemies, 
the Moors. “This scourge of lis time,” says the Arabian 
chronicler, Ibn Bessam “was by the boldness of his wit. the 
greatness of his prudence and resolution, and his incompar- 
able courage a miracle of the miracles of God and he was, 
mav God’s curse light on him, the conqueror of banners.” 

Mr. Clarke narrates the events of the life of the Cid in a 
lively and sympatheti¢ manner, and deserves especial praise 
for the care with which he differentiates the real Cid from 
the Cid of romance and poetry, and for the skill with which 
he shows us how—we quote his own words—‘‘the rough 
and turbulent free-booter, the destroyer of churches, whose 
lance was equally at the service of Moor or Christian, has 
become in time the pattern of religious zeal, the mirror 
of chivalry, the tvpe of patriotism, the champion of popular 
rights, and the model of unquestioning loyalty.” 
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Mr. Clarke, who is not only a romance scholar of 
repute but well versed in Arabic, has gone back for his 
materials to the mediaeval chronicles and romances, both 
Christian and Arabic, and has constructed of these materials 
carefully sifted, a vivid story, truthful and accurate in details, 
and interesting as depicting, not only the great national 
Spanish hero, but also one of the most exciting epochs in 
the history of a proud and brave nation. 


* *K * 


CHILDREN’S WAys. By James Sully, M. A., LL. D. 193 
pp., 12mo. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 


This volume consists mainly of selections from the 
author’s “Studies of Childhood,” popularized, as he says, by 
“cutting out abstruse discussions, dropping as far as possi- 
ble technical language, and adapting the style to the require- 
ments of the general reader.” 

When Professor Sully’s ‘Studies’ were published they 
added little to what had already been said, here and there, 
in various educational books and journals about such things 
as the plays, impulses, ideals, faults, fears, drawings, con- 
ceptions and misconceptions of children; but they put much 
of what had been said before the general public in a con- 
nected and interesting way. The volume just published will 
carry the work of popularization a step further. 

a 
In THE Mipst oF LirE: TALES OF SOLDIERS AND 
CIVILIANS. By Ambrose Bierce. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. pp. 362, 12mo. 


These tales, twenty-three in number, relate not to men 
famous in the annals of our history but to privates and non- 
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commissioned officers in the Army and to ordinary business 
men among the civilians. The descriptions are clear, the 
action good, and the interest of the reader is not allowed 
to flag. This fact is due partly to the nature of the stories, 
for every one of them is tragic, and the death is usually 
caused by convulsions of fear, leaving the victim’s body to 
be found with eyes staring and fixed in death. Ghosts figure 
prominently, and the whole series reminds one of the unreal, 
imaginative writings of Charles Brockden Brown, whose 
plots are no less impossible. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENLGISH Now IN USE. By John 
Earle, pp. XII--297. New York. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1898. 


This Simple Grammar of English somewhat belies its 
title in that it includes too much. Not only is the subject of 
grammar treated in the book, but nearly one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject matter of rhetoric. These hun- 
dred pages are given up to a discussion of such subjects as 
poetic diction, figurative language, poetry, reading aloud, 
public speaking and prose composition. All these subjects 
are, of course, connected more or less closely with grammar, 
but are scarcely to be expected in a book with such a title. 
The part of the book which deals with grammar proper 1s 
notable, not so much for new material as for new ways of 
putting well-known facts. Some of these are to be com- 
mended, while others, as the use of a new and unnecessary 
nomenclature, are not likely to be of much service. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS AND OTHER EssAys, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 354 pp., 320. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1897. 


Mr. Roosevelt puts into his writings the ebullient vigor 
of his personality. He has little respect for cloistered 
virtue. He would have the “good citizen” stop filling him- 
self with the pleasures of a fine scorn flung at the politicians 
and their deeds, and would have him become himself a fight- 
ing politician, ready to hit hard blows for better things. In 
what he says about foreign relations Mr. Roosevelt, as was 
to be expected, speaks for the trumpet and drum school of 
patriotism, and looks, with ill disguised contempt, upon the 
men of peace as flabby creatures. 


* K OX 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF BwuRNs. By 
Henry C. Shelly, with photographs by the author. 150 
pp., 16mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. | 


This little volume contains selections from the poems of 
Burns, in which the scenes of his life in Ayrshire have been 
made memorable. They are prefaced by a slight essay, and 
illustrated by numerous good half-tones from photographs. 
The author justly complains of the execrable taste displayed 
by the management of the Burns Alloway Birthplace, with 
its turnstyle entrance, its mediocre sculpture, and the worth- 
less trinkets on sale, not to speak of the temperance restaur- 
ant attachment, which tend to stifle anyone who has a glim- 
mer of genuine literary interest. The book, though it 
belongs to the sugar-plum order, is in good taste, and 1s 
much more desirable than a chromo or a birthday calendar. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Growth of the Kingdom of God.” Sidney L. Gulick, M. A. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. New York. pp. 320, 8vo. 

“Self Cultivation in English.” Professor G. H. Palmer. T. Y. 
Crowell & Company. Boston. pp. 32, 8vo. 

“Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest: The Universities and 
Colleges as Related to the Progress of Christianity.” John R. 
Mott. Fleming H. Revell Company. New York. pp. 218, 8vo. 

“Ships and Havens.” Henry Van Dyke. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. Boston. pp. 37, 8vo. 

“Why Go to College?” Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-President of 
Wellesley College. Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. Boston. 
pp. 32, 8vo. 

“The Building of the British Empire: The Story of England’s 
Growth From Elizabeth to Victoria.” The Story of the Nations 
Series. Alfred Thomas Story. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. In two parts. 391 and 438 pp., 8vo. 

“In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians.” Ambrose 
Bierce. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. pp. 362, 16mo. 

“The Cid Campeador.” H. Butler Clarke, A. M. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. pp. 382, 8vo. 

“The History of Oratory.” Lorenzo Sears, Professor in Brown 
University. Scott, Foresman & Company. Chicago. pp. 440, 


8vo. 

“A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use.” John Earle, M. A. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. PP. 297, 8vo. 

“Children’s Ways.” James Sully, LL. D. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. New York. pp. 193, 8vo. 

“American Ideals, and Other Essays, Social and Political.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. pp. 354, 8vo. 

“The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns.” Henry G. Shelley. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. pp. 150, 16mo. Copiously 
illustrated. 

“The American College and American Life.” Charles F. Thwing, 
President of Western Reserve University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York. pp. 313, 8vo. 

‘Seven Years in Sierra Leone: the Story of the Work of William 
A. B. Johnson.” A. T. Pierson, D. D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. New York. pp. 252, 8vo. 
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Every Elevated Train = = = 


IN CHICAGO 


.. StOps.. 


Lake Shore Station, 


Furnishing cheap, quick and direct 
service between this station and near- 
ly every part of Chicago................. 


A Bird’s-Eye Map 
of Chicago—*? 


Showing the Great Union Elevated 
Loop, Elevated Railways and many 
other features; printed in four colors 
and mounted for hanging can be pro- 
cured from 

A. J. SMITH, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., Cleveland 


The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 
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The Hollenden 
Resturant. # 


Lobsters, Oysters, 
Clams. 
Aud all Sea Food in their Season. 


Three Large Rooms. 
One Room Exclusively for Ladies. 
CLASS DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


bilities Bureau of Academic Costumes. 
Cottrell § Leonard, 


472-478 Broadway, 


ALBANY, - - - N.Y. 
MAKERS OF 


CAPS,GOWNS AND HOODS 
TO THE 


American Colleges and 
Universities 


Including Western Reserve, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Penn- 
sylvania and many others. 

GOWMS FOR THE 
PULPIT AND BENCH. 
Illustrated manual, samples, etc., upon application. 
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Che Burton, Beidler § Phillips Coal Zo. 


Elm Run, Massilon City and Goshen 
ne ee © O A L. ae 


And Agents for the Delaware, Lackawanna 


and Western R. R. Co.’s e Scranton Coal. 


Order of them for Retail or Wholesale Crade. 


253 SUPERIOR STREET. 


ARTISTIC PIANOS 


Have a soul and a hereafter. They please their 
owners ten to tweuty vears after their purchase. 

They fulfill the hopes of the buver and the 
promises of the house that sells them. 


stelnway, Dreher, Vose, Haines 
and Sterling Pianos 


ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


THE B. DREHER’S SONS CO., 


371-373 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND. 


50 Grand Square and Upright Pianos for Rent. Square Pianos 
taken in exchange. Call and hear lhe AEOLIAN. 
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All Express Trains of Nickel Plate Road 
arrive at and depart from Van Buren Street, 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
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BATES LOWER Lene vA OTHER LINES. 


THROUGH SLEEPING 


Trains stop at Euclid Ave., Broadway 
and Pearl Street Stations, Cleveland. City 


ticket offices, 534 Pearl Street and 189 
Superior Street. 
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Che Garfield Savings Bank Zo. 


SAVINGS DEPT COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
DEPOSITS OF $1.00 & UPWARD RECEIVED ESPECIAI ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
INTEREST AT 4 PER CENT FROM DATE OF CHECK ACCOUNTS, LARGE OR 
DEPOSIT. SMALL. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS. 

OFFICERS. 

H. CLARK Forp, Pes. 
T. 8PENCER KNIGHT, 
HENRY C. KIrRsy, \ Vice-Pres'ts. 


O. P. FISHER, Sec. and Treas. 
A. A. MCCASLIN, Cashier. 


FISHER, CRERCH & OSWALD, GENERAL FIRE INSURACE AGENTS. 
OFFICE, THE GARFIELD SAVINGS BANK. 


: CAPITAL STOCK $50,000.00 SUPLUS & UNDIVIDEDPROFITS $12,250.00 


Fe tp tate tt ert —trgpl ebay Copp 


—— seen 


FIRE PROOF RATES $3 TO$5 
AMERICAN PLAN. PER DAY. 


et | 


Che Stillman Hotel Zo, = « 


EUCLID AVENUEB. J. H. THOMPSON, 
CLEVELAND, O. Manager. | 
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SLATE-ROOFING 


MANTELS-GRATES-TILES 
AULD & CONGER, 


262 Prospect St. Telephone 308 


e « Ebe East End Savings Bank Zompany « « 
1249 Euclid Avenue and 1123 St. Clair street. 


CAPITAL! $200,000. SURPLUS, $70,000 


Receives gavincs perosits on which interest at 4 per cent, per annum from 
the day of deposit to day of withdrawal is paid and commercial DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 


IssueS LETTERS OF CREDIT ANG FOREIGN EXCRANGE SAFE DEPOSIT vautrT at 1249 
Euclid Avenue. 
BOXES FOR RENT, And storage for Valuable Packages. 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE, 


F. L. BECKER, Proprietor. 


School and College Text Books and Supplies 2 « 


2244 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Books, Periodicals, TEXT-BOOKS used in any American 

Stationery. ea 8 College furnished at lowest prices. 

Subscriptions taken for all Law Books for Students 
Publications. | a Specialty. aa 

FRANK ROCKEFELLER, President, B. L. PENNINGTON, Vice Pres. 


IRI RENOLDsS, Sec’y & Treas. 


Che Wade Park Banking Company, 
2259 Euclid Avenue, 


CAPITAL STOCK PAID IN $100,000.00 
Accounts received subject to check. Four per cent. interest paid on 
. Savings Deposits. 
Boxes FOR RENT in our Safty Deposit Vault from $3.50 to $12.00 a 
year. 
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nterchangeable Rebate Ticket 
Encore of sss “Che Big Four Route.” 


It is honored one year from date of sale, for Exchange Tickets over either of the 
following named Lines: 


Ann Arbor Railroad. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
way. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

Chicapo & West Michigan Railway. 

Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Kail- 
way. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
way. 

Cleveland & Marietta Railway. 

Cleveland, Canton & Southern Railroad. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway. 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Rail- 
way. 

Cleveland, Terminal & Valley Railroad. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 
Railway. 

colonee Sandusky & Hocking Rail- 
road. 

Dayton & Union Railroad. 

Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation 


Co. 
Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western Rail- 
road, 
Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pitts- 
burgh R.R, 
Eyansville & Indianapolis Railroad. 
Evansville & Terra Haute Railroad, 
Findlay, Ft. Wayne & Western Rail- 


way. 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway. 
Indiana, Decatur & Western Railway. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ruil- 


way. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
(Between Louisville and Cincinnati 

and between St. Louis and Evans- 
ville.) 

Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Cone 
solidated Railroad. 

Louisville, Hlenderson & St. Louis Rail- 
way. 

Michigan Central Railroad. 

New fork, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
wav. 

Ohio Central Lines. 
(Toledo & Ohio, Central & Kanawha 

& Michigan Railway Companies.) 

Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh. 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, 

Pittsburgh & Western Railway, 

Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Railway. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City Rail- 
road. 

Vandalia Line. 

Wabash Railroad. 
(Good on all lines east of Mississippi 
River, except between Chicayo er 
Streator and Bement; not good locally 
between Camp Point and Quincy.) 

Zanesville & Ohio River Railroad. 


The price of these tickets is Thirty Dollars each. They are sof transferable. 
If the ticket is used in its entirety and exclusively by the Sa ede purchaser, a Re- 


bate ot 
Association- 


Ten Dollars is paid by the Commissioner of t 


e Central Passenger 


D. J. COLLVER, City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


E.O0O. McCORNICK. 


23y Superior Street. 


WARKAN J. LYNCH. 


Passenger Trafic Manager. Telephone [lain gio. Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 
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TEAGHERS WANTED! Union Teachers Agencies of 


Rev.L.D. Bass, D. D., MGR. 


aa eel Pa; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La: New York, N.Y; Washington 
. C; San Francisco, Cal; Chicago, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Denver, Col, 

There are thousands of positions to be filled. We had over S000 vacancies the past 
sesson, Unqualified facilities for placing teachers, ore vacancies than teachers, 


Address all applications to Saltsburgh, Pa. 


* x * CAPANDGOWN. x * » 


A special edition of ‘Cap and Gown’? with the W. R. U. colors and a 
handsome cover design, made especially for our friends of the 
W. R. U. is now on sale. 


Chis will make a handsome and inexpensive gift book. « « « 


A full line of miscellaneous books is carried by us at all times. 
Particular attention will be given to special orders and to the 
importing of old, rare, technical, and general books. 


The HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., 168-174 Euclid Ave., 
THERE NEVER WAS 


More arrant nonsense said or written than that time won't 
permit of attention to such trivialities as dress. 

A MAN MAY BE 
Slovenly from affection in precisely the same spirit as another 
may make himeclf conspiciuous by over-dressing. 

WHEN ONE SEES 
A well dressed man it is never neccessary to argue that he is 
so. The knowledge that he is becomingly is instinctive. 

OUR WOOLENS ao oe 
Are the product cf the worlds best looms. In consideration of 
extensive and liberal purchases the sale of all fancy styles 
shown is confirned to us for Cleveland. With a corps of 
assistants who are men of unquestioned ability in the construc- 
tion of garments. Keeping constantly ‘‘in touch’’ with the 
sources of style we are confident that you cannot be more 
highly pleased than with our productions. 


HAVEY L. REED, TAILOR and IMPORTER. 
390 BOND ST., COR OF VINCENT, GARFIELD BLDG. 
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New Schoo! and Zollege Text-Books. 


Anderson’s Study of ‘enaileti WO Giese ss hes: -$0.40 
A practical manua of Orthography for secondary schools. 

The Story of Aneas............. ..-. 0... cee eee. CLARK.......... $0.48 

The Story of Troy.............. eee CLARK.......... .60 

"Round the Year in Mythand Song........ HOLBROOK... .60 

The Story of Japan........... 0.0.0.6... ee VAN BERGEN. 1.00 


The above are latest additions to our supplementary and home reading 
library series, now numbering about one hundred volumes. The Public Li- 
braries of Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Detroit, and other cities are pur- 
chasing these Books in quantities as the best obtainable for youug people’s 
reading. 


Baskerivil & Sewell’s Engiish Crammar.................... $0.90 
An important and valuable work for reference as a textbook in secondary 
schools. 


Koopman’s Mastery of Books.................... weet. Sunecomts $0.90 
Brander Matthews’s American Literature.................. 1.00 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection....... ............. 1.00 
Selections from Burns's Poems....... ....... VENABLE..... .20 
Selections from Bryon’s Poems...............- VENABLE..... .28 
Selections from Wordsworth’s Poems...... VENABLE... .20 
Selections from Cray’s Poems.................. VAN DYKE... .20 
Selections from Pope’s Poems............... VAN DYKE... ....- 
Dryden’s Palamonand Arctle......... -.....--. 55... eee eee. .20 


The above are latest additions to our works on Literature. 
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McMaster’s School HistoryoftheU.S.............. ..... $1.00 
A remarkable book especially full on the institutional period of our hlstory 
Howells’s Stories of OhIO........ ©... cee cen cee. $0.60 


Volume 6 of a new Scries of ‘‘Stories of the States,” including works by 


FRANK R.STOCKTON, **Uncle Remus,’’ Maurice Thompson, and 
other well-known writers. 


Overton’s Applied Physlology..........--...5.-.-.. sees seen $0.80 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics................ aoa ain {.00 
MarringtOn’s Crammer School Physics..................... -80 


Keliser’s laboratory Manual of Chemistry... .. teseeee sO 
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Clark’s Laboratory Manual of Botany...............--.------ 06 
Dana’s New Text-Book of Ceology, Edition of 1898..... 1.40 
Todd’s Now Astronomy........--00 6. ee teen es 1.30 


The above are additions to our Science list, 1887-1898. 


Bernhardt’s Deutsches SprachundLesebuch, Part !. 1.10 
“. - “ Partil 1.10 


German English Vocabulary to same.,............0... cece eee 79 

Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte.................... 78 
Bernhardt’s im Zwiellght, Part |....... ............06 cee. .65 

od * Part U0 .........-cc cece eee eee .68 
Bernhardt’s Freudvoll und Leldvoll............. ............. .65 
Bernhardt’ses War Einmal................ 0... cc cece cence cee ees .68 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm................-:6 cc cee ce ee eee 80 
‘Fontaine Douze Contes Nouveax ...............:: ee eens: $0.45 
L’abbe Constantin....................565 Fe ee eigeih aster Beant ag Beata ea get Anatds 328 
Racine’s Iiphigenie be se elo sane phi ap tail tira crank Batu amet aes x .60 


Late addititions to our modern series of German and French texts of which 38 
volumes in German and 12 volumes in French have been issued si nce 1896. 


Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions. .............600. ccc eee cence eee $3.80 
‘Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition................ coon 
Harpers & Cailup’s Cicero’s Orations........................ " eenece 
(Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire....................... $0.78 
Mooney’s Brief Latin Gramimmal........-. 0. ccc ccc cence eenee 78 
Cleason’s Cyropaedsa............ cc ect ences $1.28 
Pearson's Creek Prose Composition............-......-. 6 .90 
Kitchel’s Piato’s Apologyand Crito................:-.. sees. wascen 


Additions to our series of Latin and Greek Texts in 1897-8. 


Wedesire correspondence with the teachers of secodnary schools and colleges 
with reference to the above books, and all correspondence will receive a care- 
ful and satisfactory attention. 


Single copies of any of these books will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of the price, and special terms are offered for introduction. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 317 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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David Charlesworth s Son, 
—¥— FLORIST, —-3¢ 
COR. DOAN ST., AND ANSEL AVE. 


Che Orders of members of the Uwiversity are especially 
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Bevel Gear Chainless Bicycles. 


The ‘‘newest’’ bicycle with the oldest name; makes wheeling de- 
lightful; makes hill climbing easy. Noisless and easy to clean. The 
perfection of bicycle construction. | 

Mr. E. S. Edwards has already ridden on the same chainless 
Columbia over 14,000 miles. He has made the unparalleled record of 
riding since January 1, one hundred and seven consecutive centuries. 

CHAINLESS COLUMBIAS, $125.00. 

COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEEL for 1898, made of five per cent. 
nickel steel tubing, $75.00. . 

HARTFORD, made of fifty point carbon steel tubing, next in 
value to the Columbia, $50.00. 

VEDETTES at the popular price of $40.00. 

SPECIALS, good reliable wheels, at $28.00 and $30.00. 

All above wheels are made by the Pope Manufacturing Co., the 
largest and oldest bicycle factory in the world. 

Visit our riding hall and try any of the above wheels. All! pur- 
‘ chasers of bicycles taught to ride free. 


DAVIS, HUNT & CO., 


.... Hardware Dealers.... 
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147-151 Ontario Street, - 8 8 Cleveland, O. 
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THE NATION’S DUTY IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS.* 


There are years when commencement seems an 
artificial crisis of the academic calendar—when it is 
impossible to read into the knit and ordered march of 
calm event without, the sense of momentous change 
and impending opportunity within college walls. 
The date for which we have waited through four 
sweet years that rose and fell comes. Its figures will 
always have for us somewhat of the personal and in- 
timate flavor which attaches to our initials, but these 
are themselves but a Cadmean heritage shared by all 
the world alike. And our year, which means so 
much to us, will be slipped on the thread of fame and 
fate by a world, regardless of its supreme importance 
to a thousand college classes. 

In vain, the platform and benches seek to give 
the occasion vitality and all its emotions actuality by 
rehearsing familiar themes and marshalling thoughts 
that doubtless wake to perish never; but which 
academic experience tells us breed somnolence on the 
audience. On an occasion like this also, I fear that 
the woman graduate is prone to feel that the mascu- 
line speaker is inclined to give individuality to the 
occasion by dwelling on duties and virtues whose 
importance every one admits, but whose intertwining 


*An address delivered at the Commencement of the College for Women o} 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, June 21, 1898. 
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responsibilities, every candid man knows, are shared 
by both sexes alike. Neither the general nor the 
special in the thought and education at most com- 
mencements save us this sense of unreality. We 
speak of beginnings, of fresh responsibilities, of all 
things new, and we know but too well that in the 
world and the nation, the old order does not change 
giving place to new. But not in this battle June! 
Thrice fortunate are you in your birth into the great 
guild of learning and of letters, whose every privi- 
lege is responsibility, in an historic year. Your suc- 
cessors who see your class numbers in the future, 
will feel in some sort the historic emotion which 
awakes in us in larger share, when we chance upon 
the number of a class in the last century and remem- 
ber that Ames and Otis were together at Harvard— 
that Livingston and Witherspoon were seated at 
Princeton on the same benches from which Burr and 
Madison had but just risen—that at Columbia, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was a sophomore, and that at Yale, 
pursuing the same studies were Moses Cleveland, the 
founder of this city, and Nathan Hale, whom his col- 
lege gladly gave to take his degree at the halter in a 
Commencement of human liberty. 

Those who come after you, as they read your 
names in the University catalogue under your class 
number, will not first ask themselves of your aca- 
demic achievements, but will wonder with what 
emotion and opinion you responded to a commence- 
ment season when the Republic first broke her conti- 
nental bounds and set her victorious feet on shores 
bevond the sea. Born its citizens, your education 
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has lifted you to the solitary aristocracy of its citi- 
zens whose supreme privilege and duty is to hold no 
opinions upon the Republic, but those which are based 
on justice and justified by the history of our country. 

I have never been able to see why the sex which 
is most faithful to domestic duties should be most 
lectured about them. An academic theme I cannot 
select in this season and you would not listen if I did 
when the very air bids us— 

‘*Kither go chatter to the singing birds, 
‘‘Or teach the lessons of the hour.’’ 

Its lesson is not plain; the lesson of a new crisis 
and commencement in affairs never is. Into the 
emotions of the names I have cited, we perpetually 
read the assurance of after knowledge. We forget 
that at every real crisis, good men have always 
differed and wise men have predicted disaster. It was 
as little possible then as now to decide whether ex- 
panding opportunity or irremediable error lay before, 
to tell whether, ‘‘Truth’s yet mightier man child 
leaped below the future's heart,’ or whether some 
progeny was about to be brought forth, born of a 
fatal wedlock between national ambition and par- 
tisan intrigue. 

I have no desire to touch those springs of emotion 
and applause which bubble and babble but too near 
the surface at atime like this. Witn fervent patriot- 
ism, with earnest over mastering desire to see war 
brought to just and victorious peace, I ask you to lay 
this academic hour on the altar of national devotion 
and soberly consider the New National Duty that 
looms large before us, whether the curve of our 
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national history justifies the orbit upon which the 
Republic is launched, and which leaves all the world 
gazing 

‘‘Like some watcher of the skies, 

‘‘When a new planet swims into his ken.”’ 

And whether in this orbit, our country is follow- 
ing those laws of international responsibility which 
guide the just movements of nations and which, like 
the laws of nature, discover themselves not by enact- 
ment, but by studious observation. 

As we turn to this adjustment between the his- 
toric course of our country and the opinion and law 
of civilized mankind, the paradox appears that while 
of all countries the United States is least desirous of 
territorial acquisition, save as it be necessary to de- 
tend our coasts and protect our commerce under new 
conditions of naval warfare, the opinion of Europe, 
England always excepted, unites in looking upon us 
as engaged in wanton aggression for territorial ag- 
grandisement. 

There was a time in our history when the ac- 
quisition of Cuba was looked upon as the natural, 
inevitable and ultimate result of our continental 
expansion. Ninety years ago, Jefferson said of the 
spot where our guns sound to-day, ‘‘I would erect 
upon the southernmost hmit of Cuba a pillar, and 
inscribe on it ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ for us in that direc- 
tion.’’? Between this utterance in 1809 and the first 
word of our diplomacy on Cuba in 1823, we twice faced 
Spain’s misrule in Florida, which Spain still ruled, 
claimed and occupied, but in which it was unable to 
maintain order. We twice entered this territory by 
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armed force and we twice left it for Spain to decide 
whether this act should be one of peace or war. 

Discrepancies in the treaties of 1763, 1800 and 
1303 had left the western frontier of Florida dubious, 
but with reference to territory still claimed by Spain 
and in which she had ceased to restrain disorder. In 
1811, Congress passed a secret statute which was not 
published in our laws until 1817. Under it, in time 
of profound peace, our troops entered this region, 
summoned Spanish commanders to surrender and 
annexed the territory prior to its acquisition by 
treaty. In 1817, Amelia Island, off our coast, but 
Spanish territory, had become the resort of a pseudo 
military force flying the flag of the Southern Repub- 
lic, whose operations were little removed from piracy. 
‘“‘Since,’’ wrote Secretary Adams, November 11, 1817, 
‘Spain is notoriously unable either to retain posses- 
sion of it against them or to recover it from them,”’ 
the United States was bound to occupy the island 
and did so by executive order two years before Flor- 
ida was ceded by treaty. 

I do not lay stress upon these precedents which 
to-day are to us little more than inevitable steps in 
rounding out our continental boundary; but it is 
well to remember that both Madison and Monroe, men 
solicitious of international rights, when confronted 
by disorganized Spanish territory, occupied it and 
left the issue of peace or war toSpain. And Ido not 
doubt that eighty years hence, when we shall be not 
seventy millions but one hundred and fifty millions, 
and the English speaking race shall be not one hun- 
dred and ten millions but two hundred and fifty, and 
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with our sister nation we shall have entered upon our 
appointed task of preserving the peace of the sea the 
world around and keeping fretful realms in awe of 
law and arbitration that in some 

‘‘Hour to which fate has joined 

‘‘Greai issues good or bad for human kind,” 
acts which are to-day as hotly contested as were 
the occupation of West Florida and Amelia Island, 
will be cited as just and inevitable steps in the great 
work of the two nations now harmoniously united, 
and let us trust never again to see disagreement. 

Taught by the peaceful and inevitable steps 
through which Florida had been incorporated in our 
territory, John Quincy Adams, April 28, 1823, when 
our diplomacy was first forced to express itself upon 
Cuba, pointed out that ‘‘there was a political as well 
as a physical gravitation,’’ and in a familiar passage 
he laid down the principle that the relations of Cuba 
to the United States must be guided by the condition 
and needs of the island and not by our aggression. 
The hour was serious. Spain had been brought under 
the control of despotic and reactionary Europe. 
England, which under Canning, had called a new 
world into existence to repress and balance all the 
old, seemed likely to seize Cuba in return. Pending 
the hour when Cuba should need us, we began our 
guarantee of the Spanish title of Cuba against all 
comers with the words in Secretary Adams’ dispatch 
just quoted to Nelson, ‘The transfer of Cuba to Great 
Britain would be an event unpropitious to this 
Union.’’ Six weeks later, speaking more plainly in 
a private letter, June 11, 1823, Jefferson wrote to Mon- 
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roe, ‘‘The acquisition of Cuba by Great Britain would 
be indeed a great calamity to us,’’ and he suggested 
it as the only probable cause of war with England. 
This pledge broadened with need. We began by 
excluding England. ‘‘You will now add,’’ wrote 
Secretary Henry Clay, when Adams was himself 
President, to our Minister, Brown, October 25, 1825, 
‘‘that the United States could not permit the occupa- 
tion of these islands by any other European power 
than Spain under any contingency whatever.”’ 

Five years passed—Mexico and Columbia as an_ 
unquestionable and permissible act of war, were 
proposing the invasion of Cuba. Martin Van Buren, 
as Jackson’s Secretary of State, October 13, 1830, 
warmly ‘‘remonstrated,’’ and required through our 
Minister, Van Ness, a pledge that Mexico would 
desist. The prohibition against European powers 
had been widened to extend to every American power 
and a pledge required besides. 

Few American colonies, not even ourselves, have 
been able to sunder their relation with the parent 
country without external aid. Peninsular veterans 
turned the scale in Venezuela. Admiral Cochran 
and his English sailors secured the independence of 
the west coast of South America. There seemed to 
be a prospect that like aid would be extended to a 
Cuban struggle. With this in mind, Daniel Webster 
wrote to our Minister in Madrid, January 14, 1845, 
‘“‘In the event of any attempt to wrest Cuba from 
her, Spain may securely rely on the whole military 
and naval resources of the United States to preserve 
or recover it..? Nine years later, December 1, 1852, 
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when Webster’s successor in another term, Edward 
Everett in a dispatch to the British Minister, Mr. 
Crampton, summed up our attitude in regard to 
Cuba, he refused to make this guarantee a matter of 
international agreement. Twenty-six years before, 
April 13, 1826, Henry Clay had written to Mr. A. H. 
Everett, ‘‘The United States can enter into no stipu- 
lations to guarantee Cuba and Porto Rico to Spain.” 
Edward Everett, in a luminous dispatch, now laid 
down the triple principles of our relations to Cuba. 
First, that we would allow no other power to take it. 
Second, that we would make this guarantee alone, and 
third, that we would not agree with any other power 
not to take it ourselves, because the needs of Cuba 
might at some time require our interference; but the 
President ‘‘would consider its acquisition by force, 
except in a just war with Spain should an event so 
greatly to be deprecated ever take place, as a dis- 
grace to the civilization of the age.”’ 

Once only for a brief period, was there risk that 
this honorable pledge, which had broadened and 
widened through thirty years, should be broken by 
the seizure of Cuba without reference to its condition 
and needs. This doctrine was advanced in the Qs- 
tend manifesto, but with the supremacy in 1860 of the 
political party which had resolved in 1856 ‘‘that the 
highwayman’s plea that might makes right embodied 
in the Ostend circular, was in every respect unworthy 
of American diplomacy, and would bring shame and 
dishonor upon any government that gave it their 
sanction,’’ this peril passed away. 

Our national policy was now clear. We did not 
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need Cuba till Cuba needed us, and we jealously 
retained in our hands the right and duty of judging 
when this need arose. Forty years ago, when this 
policy was definitely accepted, no colony seemed less 
likely to need interference. Prosperous, profitable 
and loyal, its future was based upon the sugar mar- 
kets of the world, and now there came one of those 
changes in the economic balance of production which 
shift the scales of empire and bring decaying powers 
to destruction. 

In 1849, less than a twentieth of the world’s sugar 
was made from beet root, and Cuba supplied a fifth 
of the world’s cane sugar. In ten years, 1840-50, beet 
root sugar quadrupled to a product of two hundred 
thousand tons annually, and Lopez’s rebellion was 
the fruit. Twenty vears passed. In 1870, cane sugar 
had increased in product but one-half, rising to one 
million, eight hundred and fifty thousand tons, and 
beet sugar had grown seventeen fold to eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons per vear under the dis- 
coveries of German chemists and the bounties of the 
second empire in France, and the second Cuban 
rebellion broke out. When the last came, three years 
ago, the beet root sugar product had increased by 
leaps and bounds till it supplied two-thirds of the 
world’s sugar, and of the third of cane, Cuba supplied 
barely a third or a little over one-ninth of the total 
product. The whole fabric of affairs in Cuba, its 
plantations, its commerce, its taxation, the cost of its 
government and its garrison had all been adjusted to 
its preponderant share in the one supply of sugar for 
the world. That lost, the whole fabric sank to ruin 
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anda great debt, one-third the size of our national 
debt, was run up in the vain endeavor to stay the 
bowing wall. 

Those who declare that insurrection has been 
fomented by American influence in Cuba, forget that 
the collapse of Spanish rule is due to economic and 
not to military disaster. I know nothing more pa- 
thetic in history than this slow bankruptcy of a 
nation and its colony by causes which neither could 
control. The best elements of Spanish character, 
pride, sense of personal dignity, high honor, conser- 
vatism, perseverance and loyalty, akin to that of re- 
ligious faith, for Spain maintains a medieval devotion 
and is perhaps the one Latin land in which men are 
still devout, but united to emphasize disaster, while 
all the worst qualities, oppression, cruelty and mal- 
administration accelerated it. 

Once did she hold the gorgeous east in fee 

And was the safe guard of the west; 

Men are we and most grieved when even the shade 
Of that which once was great doth pass away. 

As Spanish administration deteriorated under 
economic depression, our obligation increased. We 
had guaranteed the Spanish title to the island against 
Europe, against every American country and against 
all external aid and Spain had accepted the guaranty. 
We had protected it from the chances of war and the 
changes of peace. We were morally bound to see 
that Cuba fared at least no worse than had we per- 
mitted it to follow the course of every other Spanish 
colony. Of our moral responsibility to the character 
of Spanish administration there could be no doubt. 
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For forty-five years we had protected, guaranteed 
to title for thirty through two insurrections, we had 
yearly recognized, the obligation which our pledges 
had created. But when we came to political action, 
until an independent sovereignty were established in 
Cuba, we were met by the claims of Spanish sover- 
eignty. 

The equal independent and indefeasible character 
of sovereignty is the fundamental principle of organ- 
ized society. By it stand the security and honor of 
states, the safety of society, the protection of property 
and the guidance and guardianship of the contact 
and the contracts of men. Unless there be some law 
of action known and recognized by nations which 
transcends the claims of mere sovercignty, 

‘“‘Untwine that string, 

‘‘Hark what discord comes, 
‘“‘Everything includes itself in power, 
‘Power into will, will into appetite, 
‘*And appetite an universal wolf.’’ 

Text books know no exceptions of sovereignty, 
but you have learned that it 1s not in the text book 
but in the laboratory that the truth of science is re- 
corded. Sovereignty, like all things earthly, has had 
its changes and mutations, its differentiation and de- 
velopment. 

The medieval theory knew but one supreme 
sovereignty, the emperor in temporal and the Pope in 
spiritual jurisdiction. Fora century and a half after 
the middle ages closed, religion 1ivalled the claims of 
sovereignty and allegiance was dissolved at the de- 
mands of faith. For a century and a half more, to 
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the French Revolution, dynastic considerations were 
intermingled with sovereignty and its claims were 
akin to those of property. When the Congress of 
Vienna met after the welter of the French Revolu- 
tion, it doubtless might have preferred to follow 
dynastic claims, but coercing circumstance forced it 
to disregard alike sovereignty created by conquest 
and by descent, and to redistribute the map of Europe 
ostensibly at least with reference to the general good. 
The acts of this Congress no friend of freedom can 
approve. Its principle opened the path in public law 
to an authority higher than mere sovereignty. In 
1820 when the subjects of Ferdinand I. of Naples 
overturned one of its governments and forced a con- 
stitution upon him, Metternich justified interfering 
with 60,000 Austrian soldiers on the ground that since 
Europe had established a certain form of govern- 
ment, no one nation could alter it without peril else- 
where to the maintenance of law and the preservation 
of order. In 1823 a French army entered Spain 
abolishing a liberal constitution which our own gov- 
ernment in vain sought to recognize at Cadiz, and 
re-established despotism. In 1827 the Greek revolu- 
tion had reached a point at which neither Turkey 
nor Greece seemed likely to reach a successful termi- 
nation. First England and Russia, and later Eng- 
land, Krance and Russia united in interference. 
Metternich, in a despatch to whose logical ability no 
one can take exception, pointed out that while it was 
possible to interfere in behalf of a government 
because governments admitted an exact definition, 
the instant sovereignty was overthrown, state craft 
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was embarked on a vague sea of philanthropic pur- 
pose without chart or compass. But the battle of 
Navarino was fought and Greece was free. In 1830 
Belgium arose against.Holland. The title of Holland 
was as good as any in Europe. The Belgium prov- 
inces had been solemnly assigned to the Netherlands 
by the Congress of Vienna, and there were fortresses 
which had been occupied by the Dutch since the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713. But a conference of five 
powers at London, not only decided that it was for 
the good of Europe that Belgium should have inde- 
pendence rather than that Holland should suppress 
an insurrection with which she was fully able to 
cope, but refused to allow Holland as an interested 
party to share in determining the new boundary. In 
ten years, European interference had moved for- 
ward from aid to a government to an unarmed and 
as yet unsuccessful insurrection. Steadily the prin- 
ciple that the good of all was superior to the sover- 
- eignty of one widened. In 1858 France and England 
withdrew their ambassadors from Naples on the 
ground that the administration of the two Sicilies 
was such that no decent government could maintain 
diplomatic relations. Twenty years later the march 
of the victorious armies of Russia was stayed in 
sight of the crescent on the dome of St. Sophia and 
the Berlin Congress redistributed in the interest and 
in the name of the concert of Europe, territory con- 
quered by the most powerful sovereign of the conti- 
nent. In 1885 the same principle was applied to the 
peaceful partition of Africa in the Berlin-Congo con- 
ference in which the United States shared. Western 
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Asia has been the repeated witness of the acts of the 
concert of Europe and the affairs of Eastern Asia 
will not be peaceably or permanently settled until it 
speaks. For over eighty years there has been grow- 
ing this international tribunal, with all its faults and 
limitations, recognizing the necessity of regarding 
the interests of all and ostensibly both justice and 
humanity rather than any individual sovereign rights. 
It has prevented war over the partition of Africa, the 
only continent peacefully divided by Europe. Its 
peaceful influences promises to increase. Uncon- 
sciously when we adopted the Monroe Doctrine we 
excluded its working from the western hemisphere, 
but nations like individuals are responsible for the 
consequences as well as the intent of their acts. We 
began by excluding European colonization. We 
went on in Mexico to prohibit the erection of any 
government by foreign aid. In Venezuela we laid 
down the principle in territorial disputes between 
any European power, though it were England herself 
and an American state, that the right of the stronger 
sheuld not prevail, but that the difference should be 
settled by arbitration and by law. With the accept- 
ance by England of arbitration in Venezuela, Europe 
withdrew from the western world. 

This forces on this country the alternative of 
either supplying the place of the concert of Europe 
in the Americas, or of leaving this hemisphere a no 
man’s land where no authority exists and no com- 
mon law is recognized as superior to the injustice or 
inhumanity, the oppression or the aggression of indi- 
vidual sovereignties. This august duty we only can 
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discharge and we can share it with none other. The 
increment of our population in any two years is 
greater than the total population of any one Ameri- 
can country, except two, Mexico and Brazil, and our 
increase in ten years is larger than the population of 
either of these, while our total population is greater 
than that of all the Americas put together by 
10,000,000. This difference of population but faintly 
expresses the disproportion of resources of the power 
of responsibility. . 
Through seventy years we have been approach- 
ing this new national duty, and when the condition 
of Spanish administration, for which we had made 
ourselves responsible by our own act through the 
guarantee of every President and every Secretary of 
State from Monroe and Adams to Grant and Fish, 
required interference, we acted not in our sovereign 
capacity as equal to Spain, but as representing the 
higher necessitics of international law and standing 
in the west in a place analogous to that of the concert 
of Europe in the east. No one doubts that if the 
revolt in Sicily, which began in December, 1893, at 
about the same time as in Cuba, had reached the same 
condition as that island, the concert of Europe would 
have interferred. We cannot leave the westeru 
world alone unarmed to enforce justice, and protect 
the claims of humanity. ‘lhe ascending curve of our 
own history meets this ascending principle of inter- 
national law, practiced through the century by Eu- 
rope and together they form an arch strong enough 
to bear the tramp of armies in the service ot law and 
of humanity. The precise steps by which we reached 
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‘this decision I do not enter on now because they are 
neither history or politics. The declaration of war 
has taken them outside of the arena of contemporary 
discussion and history has not yet begun their com- 
mon study, but you and I know as students of his- 
tory, that there is never a crisis in which it is not 
possible to see some opportunity for adjustment 
when the final blow is struck. It is not by the 
nutations of the poles but by the sweep of planet or 
nation on its orbit that we calculate eclipse and jus- 
tify war. I am not asserting that the law, which I 
have discussed, was the conscious guide of the nation. 
As I have said the laws guiding nations like those of 
nature are discovered not by enactment and declara- 
tion, but by experiment and observation. But at 
least 1 ask you to note how fully our action accorded 
with this principle of law. We refused to make a 
national grievance like the explosion of the Maine 
the cause of war. Weaccepted the facts which show 
that an independent sovereignty was not yet cre 
ated in Cuba. We sullied our claim by no plea of 
material loss and damage. Acting as judges of these 
western lands, we pledged ourselves not to occupy 
Cuba, the object of adjudication, and we jealously 
and justly left ourselves free in regard to the other 
fruits and results of war, whatsoever they might be, 
near or distant, from Portuv Rico to the Philippines. 
Nor was there lack of that providential preparation 
by which nations are prepared for crises, commence- 
ment and graduation in new duties. In England I 
find from the press, by letters and from personal 
acquaintances, that sympathy w.th us largely springs 
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froin gratitude; that while England was unable to 
interfere in Armenia, for the concert of Europe con- 
sists of six nearly equal powers, the other branch of 
the English speaking race was not forced to keep its 
sword sheathed when both justice and mercy called. 
If we acted, no one can, I think, doubt that much 
was due to the training which we had received, 
watching impotent Europe face to face with the un- 
paralleled crime of Armenian massacre. For three 
years Providence held this object lesson before us, 
and when the hour struck for us, we knew our duty. 

I am the son of an American missionary in 
Turkey. My boyhood was passed in two cities since 
ravaged by massacre. Two of my _ schoolmates 
with whom I sat, sealed their. witness to their faith 
with their blood after unimaginable torture. For 
weeks I sat in my quiet home in Philadelphia and 
read letters which told of the unutterable woe of the 
wives and daughters of life-long friends. There are 
to us all moments when we feel for our land as a 
“lover and a friend,’’ but I have known none of 
more tearful joy than when I read from a letter 
from a friend in one of those cities, whose name for 
obvious reasons I do not disclose, but in which ona 
stark November day there lay long windrows of men 
slaughtered for their faith, whichran: ‘‘The victory 
at Manilla has had a good effect here. It has de- 
pressed the Turks and encouraged the Armenians. 
Both look upon it as the triumphof humanitarianism.’’ 

This high duty as the court of last resort, su- 
preme over all sovereignty, we have not sought and 
cannot refuse. Nothing shows more distinctly our 
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consciousness of the true character of our duty than 
the fashion in which the nation has addressed itself 
withuut regard to material advantage. These things 
come not by logic and reason, but from a higher 
source. 

‘‘This is the mystery in the soul of state, 

‘‘Which hath an operation more divine, 

‘‘Than breath or pen can give expression to.”’ 

If first in Venezuela and next in Cuba we were 
acting solely for our material advantage, no defence 
can be made, but when we accept the position that 
we wera discharging a duty demanded both by 
justice and our position as the supreme arbitrator of 
the hemisphere, called to it by the same providence 
which has made us great, strong and safe, then it is 
clear that we have no right to ask, in meeting this 
duty, what is it worth, any more than law or courts 
can consider the relative expense of enforcing justice. 
The generation to which I belong, and most of those 
about me, has had the work of preparation and trans- 
ition; the generation before us did the work of pre- 
serving the union. The generation to which vou 
belong will see this new national duty in operation. 
All our efforts as citizens in behalf of a ‘‘more perfect 
union’’ have been in the past inconceivably dignified 
by their relation to the great experiment in popular 
government by which free institutions must stand or 
fall. But this new national duty sheds a new radi- 
ance and high significance on every act of citizen- 
ship. Each worthy act prepares the nation for its 
work of enforcing justice, arbitration and law in the 
world of the west. In the many fortunate auguries 
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for the Republic due to the education of women in 
the last twenty-five years, I know none more fortun- 
ate than the circumstance that while educated women 
once agitated for rights, to-day educated women are 
asking to discharge duties. Weheard much from 
them once of female suffrage; we hear most to-day 
of reform in education and in civic affairs, of better 
schools and of clean streets. The advancing woman 
once sought personal privilege; to-day she seeks 
social service. Into this service you enter to-day 
equipped, educated and I trust inspired by the con- 
sciousness that your every labor is not only laid on 
the altar of national devotion, but aids in the devel- 
opment of a nation called to the duty of enforcing 
justice and protecting humanity in two continents. 
On the success of women in the new work of 
reform in which they have entered, rests the redemp- 
tion of our local government. And from these must 
come the redemption of the union. In no other land 
is this more necessary for two democracies of differ- 
ing type and tendency are before us in the two 
branches of the English speaking race. In England, 
through all the workings of the state, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb have shown no less in the trade 
union than in parliament, the drift is for the mass to 
select experts to do their work. In one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet every member but two had been 
through a double-first at Oxford, or a Senior-wrangler 
at Cambridge. Our own democracy moves in a 
different direction more difficult of attainment I de- 
voutly believe and better worth attaining. We have 
preferred to adopt what Plato called scornfully in the 
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Republic a theatrocacy in which every spectator 
assumed responsibility for the decision in progress. 
For good or for evil we have determined to commit 
all to the decision of all. Not one of us but has seen 
issues which we deemed could only be passed on by 
experts, cast into the boiling caldron of universal 
suffrage and triumphantly emerge clad in the youth 
of eternal liberty. But the adoption of this scheme 
and type of national life gives every educated person 
the responsibility of using their talent and their 
power to educate and advance the general level. Al- 
ways a duty this becomes now of paramount import- 
ance when the nation is forced to address itself to 
the critical problems afforded by this evident deter- 
mination to assume responsibility for oppression, 
aggression and wrong in this hemisphere. 

There are doubtless those within the sound of my 
voice who shrink from their stupendous responsi- 
bility, but the die has been cast, the decision has 
been made, the responsibility has been incurred and 
it remains only for each of us through this war and 
in the vears.of peace which follow, as educated men 
and women to develop and guide the nation so that 
it may be equal to its new national duties. For all 
of us the ship of state plows its way through new 
seas: 

‘‘Cras ingens interabimus aequor.”’ 

In its new voyage with justice at the prow and 
prudence at the helm, a triumphant and peaceful 
voyage is certain, and froin the: bridge some signal 
like that of Dewey at Manilla, no mere rhodomon- 
tade like ‘‘Remember the Maine’’ falsely attributed, 
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but the flags which really flew from the signal hal- 
yards of the Olympia: ‘‘Keep cool and obey orders.”’ 
‘‘Keep cool,’’ in the discharge of the new national 
duty, ‘‘keep cool’’ from partisan strife, from national 
ambition, from personal self seeking, from vague 
theory and ‘‘obey orders,’’ the orders of that heavenly 
justice by which countries grow great and peoples 
prosper. So moving, as it was with the fathers, so 
may it be with the sons. As with the mothers, so 
with the daughters. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
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TWO ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKSPERE. 


I give the results of an examination of two adapta- 
tions of Shakspere, Otway’s of Romeo and Juliet and 
Hawkins’ of Cymbeline. The first held the stage for 
sixty vears, the second was the product of a scholar 
of eminence in his day. The most evident thing 
about both adaptations is the amusing contrast be- 
tween Shakspere’s poetry and the efforts of his re- 
visers to rival it. I have confined my attention, 
however, to an examination of the ways in which 
the two versions throw light on the literary taste and 
theories of their times. I have tried to show how 
Otway’s alterations are typical of the restoration 
heroic tragedy and how they illustrate the begin- 
nings of the eighteenth century poetical vocabulary ; 
and I have considered Hawkins as an extreme ex- 
ample of devotion to the pseudo-classic dramatic 
theory. 


I. OtTway’'s HIstoRY AND FALL OF Caius MARIUS. 


Otway’s tragedy, The History and Fall of Caius 
Marinus, was first acted in 1680.’ The main action of 
the play deals with the dissensions of Marius and 
Sulla; and with this I have nothing to do. The 
secondary action deals with the love of the younger 
Marius for Lavinia, daughter of Metellus, a leader of 
Sulla’s party; and for this part, Otway, as he con- 
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fesses in the prologue, has robbed Shakspere of half 
a play. <A considerable portion of Lavinia’s and 
Marius’ lines are copied almost word for word from 
Juliet’s and Romeo’s; and a lesser portion of Sulpi- 
cius’ from Mercutio’s. The nurse is a still closer 
copy of Shakspere’s character. 

The plot is consideraby altered. Marius has no 
first love, corresponding to Rosaline; there are no 
interviews with Friar Laurence; there is no part 
corresponding to Tybalt’s. Inthe death scene Marius 
lives unti] after Lavinia awakes, and Lavinia lives 
long enough aiter his death to do a good deal of de- 
claiming. Earlier in the play there is another digress- 
ion from Shakspere; Lavinia leaves her home to 
avoid marrying Sulla and meets the exiled Marii in 
a wood. 

This addition is evidently made in order to give 
a touch of tenderness to a situation full of tragic 
suffering. The conception of Lavinia’s part is that 
of the type so familiar in the Elizabethan drama and 
particularly in Beaumont and Fletcher; the extremely 
tender and loving maiden who leaves home to 
serve her distressed lover as a page. Lavinia does 
not, to be sure, wear boy’s clothing, but a few quota- 
tions will make plain her resemblance to her Eliza- 
bethan prototypes. 


‘‘T’ve wandered up and down these woods and meadows 
Till I have lost my way. 
Against a tall, young, slender, well grown oak 
Leaning, I found Lavinia in the bark. 


My Marius should not be far hence.”’ 
+ * * 
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‘‘T come 
To bear a part in everything that’s thine, 
Be’t happiness or sorrow. In these woods 
Whilst from pursuing enemies you’re safe, 
I'll range about, and find the fruits and springs, 
Gather cool sedges, daffodils and lilies 
And softest camomile to make us beds, 
Whereon my love and I at night will sleep 
And dream of better fortune.'’—Act 1V. Sc. 2. 


Thus a bit of pretty sentiment is added to the 
stories of youthful passion and Marius’ downfall in a 
fashion quite typical of the heroic tragedy of the 
restoration. This play belongs, then, with the melo- 
drama which precedes the pseudo-classic tragedy. 

In another respect, also, it resembles the type of 
tragedy, transitional between the Elizabethans and 
Cato. It not only deals with a wide variety of emo- 
tions, it also has a distinctly comic element. The 
parts of Mercutio and the nurse are both retained and 
the latter considerably increased. Otwav is, indeed, 
so anxious to make the nurse funny, that the char- 
acter loses all naturalness and becomes merely far- 
cical. For example she announces Juliet’s death as 
follows: 


‘*Your only daughter's dead. 
Dead as a herring, stock-fish or door nail.”’ 7 

—Act V. Se. 2. 

In the parts of Lavinia and Marius, he has added 

a good deal of his own and omitted a good deal of 
Shakspere’s loveliest poetry and condensed more. 
Some of the additions show the tendency toward bal- 
anced rhetorical declamation which already existed. 
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This declamation is indulged in without any regard 
for consistency of character. For example: in the 
first scene of the play, after Metellus has threatened 
to banish Lavinia from his house, she delivers the 
following oration: 


‘‘Will you then quite cast off your poor Lavinia 
And turn me like a vagrant out of doors 
To wander up aud down the streets of Rome 
And beg my bread with sorrow? Can I bear 
The proud and hard revilings of a slave, 
Fat with a master’s plenty, when IJ ask 
A little pity for my pinching wants? 
Shall I endure the cold, wet, windy night 
To seek a shelter under dropping eves, 
A porch my bed,a threshold for my pillow, 
Shiv'ring and starv’d for want of warmtn and food? 
Swell’d with my sighs and almost chok'd with tears, 
Must I at the uncharitable gates 
Of proud, great men implore relief in vain? 
Must I, your poor Lavinia, bear all this 
Because I am not mistress of my heart 
Or cannot love according to your liking?”’ 
—Act I, Se. 1. 


It is certainly rather startling to find Lavinia 
declaiming thus in one scene and in the next speak- 
ing the poetry of the balcony scene. 

Sometimes the added declamations are decidedly 
moralizing, so moralizing and with so little provoca- 
tion that they suggest the kind of taste which later 
found anexponentin Rymer. Forexample: Marius 
thus delivers himself on the nurse’s garrulity: 
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‘‘How happy is the evening tide of life 
When phlegm has quencn’ed our passions, trifling out 
The feeble remnant of our silly days 
In follies, such as dotage best is pleased with, 
Free from the wounding and tormenting cares 
That toss the thoughtful, active, busy mind!”’ 
—Act ITI. Se. 1. 


Sometimes the declamation is pure rant. So La- 
vinia on Marius’ death ends an eighteen line speech 
with: 

‘‘On! I could read these walls with lamentation, 


Tear up the dead from their corrupted graves, 
And daub the face of earth with her own bowels.”’ 


She dies with the following: 


‘‘This sword yet reeking wita my father’s gore, 
Plunge it into my breast: plunge, plunge it there 
And let rage, distraction, and despair 
Seize all mankind, till they grow mad as I am.’”’ 

—Act V. End. 


Obviously this is not the Elizabethan rant which 
came from an imagination that broke from all con- 
trol; this is the restoration rant which came from a 
deliberate effort to mimic extraordinary passion. 
This is kind of stuff that Otway was willing to place 
side by side with Shakspere’s ‘‘extravagancies,’’ the 
kind of stuff with which he “‘heightened’”’ and ‘‘orna- 
mented’’ Shakspere’s death scene. 

So much for his addition: I come now to the 
parts of Shakspere’s play which he retained with only 
verbal modifications. In these Otway usually does 
not try to “‘heighten”’ Shakspere, but rather to ‘‘reg- 
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ulate’’ him, and there is considerable that is signifi- 
cant in illustrating the change then taking place in 
the poetic vocabulary. The lines of the nurse and 
Sulpicius (Mercutio) offer little of importance, al- 
though the Queen Mab speech is decidedly altered; 
but in the dialogue of Marius and Lavinia, Shaks- 
pere is frequently toned down to the taste of the time. 
I merely give a list of the direct alterations of 
most importance. In the balcony scene Marius, 
junior, begins 
‘‘He laughs at wounds that never felt their smart. 
W nat light is that which breaks through yonder shade?”’ 
—Act II. Se 2. 
Apparently ‘‘shade”’ was thought an elegant sub- 
stitute for ‘“‘window .”’ Shortly afterwards, one of 
Shakspere’s similes gives way to a conventional one. 
‘‘For thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’re my head, 
As is a winged messenger of Heaven 
Unto the white, upturned, wandering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him.’’ 
is changed to 


‘*As glorious to this night as sun at noon 
To the admiring eyes of gazing mortals.”’ 
In Juliet’s lines beginning 
‘Tis but tny name that is mine enemy,’’ 
the passage 
‘It is por hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man,”’ 


is omitted. 
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‘Romeo doff thy name,’’ becomes ‘‘ Marius, lose 
thy name.’’ The avoidance of the specific and the 
preference for the common place or conventional is, 
indeed, marked throughout the alteration. Lavinia 
ends by saying, ‘‘Take all Lavinia,” instead of Jul- 
iet’s ‘“‘Take all myself;’’ and in general the use of 
proper names, ‘‘my Lavinia, thy Marius, etc.,’’ is 
noticeable. The rest of the balcony scene is much 
condensed, but Shakspere’s language is_ retained 
except for the following changes. Romeo’s 


‘*Call me but love, and I'll te new baptized; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo.”’ 


changes for the conventional line 


‘‘Call me but thine, and joys will so transport me, 
I shall forget myself and be quite changed.”’ 


Romeo’s ‘‘dear saint’’ becomes ‘‘dear creature.”’ 


Juliet’s ‘What man art thou that thus be screen’d in night 

So stumblest on my counsel’ 
becomes ‘‘Who art thou, that thus hid and veil'd in night 

Hast overheard my follies?’’ 
Romeo’s “‘I would adventure for such merchandise”’ 
becomes ‘' I'd hazard ruin for a prize so dear.”’ 
Juliet’s ‘‘farewell compliment’’ becomes ‘‘farewell all 
such follies.”’ 
Romeo says 

‘Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear;’’ but 
Marius: ‘‘By yon bright Cynthia’s beams that shine above:"’ 
Romeo: ‘If my hearts dear love’’ and 
Marius: ‘‘ Witness, all ye powers.”’ 
‘*T have no joy of this contract to-night,”’ 

sinks into 
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‘I’m hardly satisfied with this night’s contract.”’ 
‘‘And yet I would it were to givo again” 
becomes ‘‘And yet I wish I could retrieve it back.” 
‘*Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud”’ 
becomes merely 
‘*Restraint has fears.’’ 


An even more marked example than the last of 
the change from the specific to the general, is the 
alteration of, 


‘‘And with a silk thread pluck it ace again,’”’ 
into ‘To pull it by its fetters back again.’ 
Juliet’s ‘‘parting is such sweet sorrow’? is trans- 
ferred to Marius and amplified into 
‘*There’s such sweet pain in parting 
That I could hang forever on thy arms 
And look away my life into thy eyes.°’ 


(Act IIT. Se. 2.) In Juliet’s soliloquy begifining, 
‘‘Gallop apace, you fiery footed steeds,” ‘‘waggoner’’ 
becomes charioteer; ‘‘garish sun’’ becomes ‘‘gaudy 
sun’’; and Lavinia asks the nurse. 


‘*How fares the lord of all my joys, my Marius?’’ 
Act IV. Sc. 1. In the parting scene, 


‘* 'W hat envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east?’’ 

becomes ‘‘ What envious streaks 

Ot light embroider all the cloudy east?’’ 

‘‘And jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops’’ 

changes to ‘‘Upon the mountain tops sits gaily dressed‘ 
Whilst all the birds bring music to his levee.”’ 


The change in metaphors here is surely very typ- 


wo 
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ical of the change in the times. The lord, gaily 
dressed for his levee, was doubtless a more brilliant 
spectacle to the restoration poet than the morning 
light on the mountains. 


Juliet’s speech beginning, ‘‘It is, it is, hence 
away, begone,’’ changes to ‘‘Fly hence, away my 
uiarius,’’ and ends with, 

‘‘Or that a lethargy had seiz’d the morning 
And she had slept and never wak'd again 
To part me from th’ embraces of my love.’’ 
Juliet’s ‘‘Methings I see thee, now thou art below 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb”’ 
becomes ‘‘Now thou art from my arms 
Like a ghost, with horror in thy visage."’ 


Many of these changes point directly to the wide 
difference between Shakspere and Otway. At the 
same fime, a slight consideration is sufficient to show 
that the changes illustrate the conventionalization of 
the poetic vocabulary which had begun by Utway’s 
time. 


It will be noticed, for example, that there 1s no 
instance of a change from a general to a specific 
phrase, but on the contrary specific words are often 
changed tor words of more general significance which 
were thought more usual in poetic expression. Thus 
‘doff,’’? ‘‘waggoner,”’ ‘‘silken thread’ are avoided. 
Again in the description of emotional states specific 
words are likewise avoided, and words of vague and 
veneral meaning substituted, such as ‘‘joys,”’ ‘‘fears,”’ 
‘‘follies.”? Still further, metaphors are apparently 
reparded as matters of conscious rhetorical decora- 
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tion, and preference is given to those whose elegance 
had long been authenticated by poetic usage. Thus 
we have, ‘‘joys transport,” ‘‘veil’d in night,’’ and 
‘‘bright Cynthia’s beams.”’ 

It must be remembered, moreover, that these 
changes were all made with deliberation. Otway 
had the text of Shakspere before him and did not 
hesitate to copy long passages without alteration. 
When he did make a change, he must then have had 
some definite motive; and the examples cited show 
how much he was influenced by the taste of the time. 
The pseudo-classic poetic vocabulary already had its 
beginnings. 

In the play as a whole, Lavinia thus becomes a 
curiously incongruous piece of patch-work. There 
is the scene in which she appears as one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s sentimnental maidens. There are long 
passages in which she is Shakspere’s Juliet except 
for occasional lapses into the conventionalized dialect 
of Restoration poetry. Finally there is a much 
greater portion of the play than the space I have 
given to.it would indicate in which she is merely a 
mouth-piece for balanced declamation or prodigious 
rant. In this aspect she is no longer Shakspere’s 
child of passion; she is the stage heroine of the Res- 
toration melodrama. 

The very change in the name suggests the nature 
of the entire alteration. It isnot Juliet, it is Lavinia, 
‘Marius’ dear Lavinia,’’ who thus describes herself: 

‘‘T am Lavinia, born of noble race. 
My tlooming beauty conquered many hearts, 
But proved the greatest torment of my own: 
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Though my vows prospered, and my love was ansver’d 
By Marius, the noblest, godliest youth 
That man e’er envied at, or virgin sighed for.’’ 
—Act V. Sec. 4. 


Il. HAWKINS’ CYMBELINE. 


The Cymbeline of William Hawkins was acted at 
the Covent Garden theatre in 1759 and published 
during the same year. Its stage presentation en- 
countered many difficulites, chief of which was the 
withdrawal of the leading actress, and the play ran 
for only six nights. Hawkins was professor of poetry 
at Oxford, a scholar of apparent distinction at the 
time, a translator of the Aeneid, and an author of 
two other tragedies and several volumes of mis- 
cellanies and poetry. He was professedly a student 
and an admirer of Shakspere; and sought in his 
version of Cymbeline to remove the irregularities, to 
remodel the play in conformance with the unities, 
and at the same time to preserve Shakspere’s dic- 
tion. 


A quotation or two from his preface will more 
plainly indicate his intentions. 

“The Tragedy of Cymbeline is, in the whole 
oeconomy of it, one of the most irregular productions 
of Shakespeare. Its defects, however, or rather its 
superfluities, are more than equalled by beauties and 
excellencies of various kinds. There is at the same 
time something so pleasingly romantic, and likewise 
so truly British in the subject of it, that I flatter my- 
self an attempt to reduce it, as near as possible to the 
regular standard of the Drama will be favorably 
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received by all admirers of novelty where Propriety 
is its foundation. I have, therefore, endeavored to 
new-construct the tragedy almost upon the plan of 
Aristotle himself in respect to the wnity of Time, 
with so thorough a veneration, however, for the 
great Father of the English Stage that, even while I 
have presumed to regulate and modernize his design, 
I have thought it an honor to tread in his step and to 
imitate his Stile with the humility and reverance of 
a Son. With this view, I have retained in many 
places the very language of the original author and 
an all others endeavored to svpply it with a diction 
similar thereunto; so that as an unknown friend of 
mine has observed, the present attempt is new 
whether it be considered as an alteration from or an 
amitation of Shakespeare.”’ : . . 

‘*After all I am very far from meaning to detract 
from the merit of Shakespeare or from insinuating 
that the plays of so exalted a genius require such new- 
modelling as the present in order to have the render- 
ing them useful or entertaining. I have ventured 
publicly to defend the great dramatic Poet on the 
liberties he has taken, but still Shakespeare, himself, 
need not be ashamed to wear a modern dress provided 
it can be made tolerably to fit him.”’ 

The observance of the unities was a favorite 
foible of the pseudo-classic dramatic theory and was 
Hawkins’ first care. He manages the unity of time 
well enough and comes somewhere near the unity of 
place by omitting the Italian scenes and confining 
the action to the King’s palace and the cave in Wales 
or places near it. By omitting the comic scenes 
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where Cloten figures, the attempted seduction and 
the bedroom scene, he also succeeds in ‘‘regulating”’ 
the action. 

This effort to regulate the action led him, indeed, 
to a complete remodelling of the plot. A mere 
buffoon like Cloten would by no means do for an 
eighteenth century tragedy, so Cloten becomes a 
serious villain. He is also a traitor to the Britains 
and in league with the Romans; and the Roman war 
is made distinctly the central action. The Queen is 
apparently regarded as an unedifying monster and is 
excluded from the play. Pisanio is made a tool of 
Cloten and takes the part of Shakspere’s Jachimo. 
Eventually he is killed in accord with poetic justice. 
The bedroom scene and the manner in which he per- 
suaded Leonatus of Imogen’s guilt, are presented by 
narration, a favorite device of the pseudo-classic 
drama. The scenes at the cave are much the same as 
in Shakspere, except that a new character, Phila- 
r10, is introduced. He is instructed by Leonatus to kill 
Imogen; has several long arguments with himself on 
the question of her guilt; and finally threatens her 
with death in order to test her innocence, but admin- 
isters a sleeping potion instead of poison. The final 
disentanglement occupies the entire fifth act and is 
managed in part by a letter to Leonatus which the 
dying Pisanio gives to Palador, one of Cymbeline’s 
sons. This reconstruction of the plot is managed 
with little dramatic skill, but is a consistent enough 
effort to follow the principles of the pseudo-classic 
theory. 

When we come to the text itself, it is hard to 
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find any signs of consistency. The style is neither 
Shakspere’s nor Hawkins’, neither of 1610 nor 1759; 
it is an amazing combination of efforts to improve 
and to imitate Shakspere; on the one hand to dress 
his rude genius in modern clothes and on the other 
to outdo him in extravagant brilliancy. Sometimes 
Hawkins retains Shakspere’s exact words; some- 
times he combines lines from half-a-dozen different 
speeches into one; sometimes he goes to other plays 
than Cymbeline for Shakspere’s phrases. He rear 
ranges speeches, lines, and even phrases and still re- 
tains Shakspere’s words. Often he keeps the words 
when his rearrangement destroys the rhythm, and 
often he writes an imitating style which is aboutas 
much like Shakspere’s as a well-shaken box of words 
from a Shaksperian glossary would be. At other 
times, by frequent quotation and by means of his evi- 
dent knowledge of Shakspere’s vocabulary, he does 
manage to produce a fairly clever imitation. Often, 
too, he utterly discards his avowed purpose of retain- 
ing Shakspere’s diction and writes an ordinary dec- 
lamatory eighteenth century style. 

Such a hodge-podge of a style does not readily 
submit to analysis. However, by noting a number 
of its salient characteristics, I think we may come to 
a clear understanding of Hawkins’ attitude. Before 
doing this, it will perhaps be well to see what sort of 
verse Hawkins ordinarily wrote when he was not 
labering under the hallucination that he was imitat- 
ing Shakspere. <A few lines from his Eulogy onGen- 
ius will show that he understood the methods of the 
rhyming couplet, and at the same time give us his 
own view of his character. 
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‘‘For me, howe’er I covet lasting fame 


And pant with longings of a poet’s name, 

Yet let my soul confess a nobler aim. 

Give me, kind Heav’n, still higher points to reach, 
Give me to practice what 1 strive to teach. 

My standing rules of daily practice be 

Faith, honour, justice, candour, charity! 
Careless of false reproach or vain applause, 

Be worth my eulogy and truth my cause. 

O may I wield an independent pen, 

A friend to Virtue, not a tool to men; 

In perseverance placing all my glory 

While Tories, Whigs and all men call me Tory!”"’ 


This was the poet who dared declare in his pro- 


logue. 
‘*Britons, the daring author of to-night 


Attempts in Shakespeare’s manly stile to write. 
* * * 


Happy the varied phrase, if none shall call 
This imitation, that original.’’ 


To turn now to his imitation, we find some- 


thing very different from these balanced couplets. 
Here is a fairly typical example: 


‘‘Deal we then our swords 
With dextrous resolution, or hereafter 
Let them hang up, like utensils discharg’d, 
In rusty sloth and vile disuse forever. 
The gore-besmeared Mars infuse his fury 
Into our soldiers’ breasts; for our own self: 
We go to battle with a blither heart 
Than e'er did jovial bridegroom long repulsed 
Into his mistress’ bed. Sound then aloft 
Our instruments of war, that British blood 
May boil to martial music. Forward: pass!”’ 
—Act I, Se. 1. 
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Here is Leonatus’ declamation on Imogen’s 
death, evidently intended as an imitation ot Shaks- 
pere’s extravagance. 


‘‘L see her now 
Bloody and pale she looks—her snow- white breast 
Is soil’d with clotted gore—ber jetty locks 
Are turned to fury’s snakes—and in her eye, 
At whose kind beams glad Hymen lights his torch 
Like fiery vengeance now with direful look 
Chilling my faculties.”,-—Act I. Sc. 1. 


A still wnore grotesque endeavor after Shaks- 
pere’s extravagance is: 


‘*liquored noddles 
Jostled to hear my tale.’’—-Act I. Sc. 1. 


Once he introduces a remodelled passage from 
Troilus and Cressida. 


‘‘By Jove multipotent there’s not a couple, 
Whose praise fame trumpets with his loudest 
O, yes, 

That can out- peer this twain.’’— Act III. Sc. 3. 


Often the verbal similarity to Shakspere’s man- 
nerisms is considerable as: 


‘*Pardon old man, our ignorant intrusion 
Upon your venerable solitude.’’ 


Sometitnes he completely out-Shaksperes Shaks- 
pere, as: 
‘‘Cloten: the name is ominous—it bodes 


More than the raven’s sullen flap that scents 
Cadaverous infirmity.’’ 
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So he changes Shakspere’s: 
‘*He that strikes 
The venison first shall be lord o’ the feast.’’ 
to ‘*He who brings 
The largest fardle home is lord’o the feast.”’ 
—Act IT. Se. 2. 


And _ ‘‘How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature’’ 
into  ‘‘rhou divis’st nature, how thyself 
Thou blazonist.’’—Act IT. Sc. 2. 


These examples will, perhaps, serve to indicate 
the nature of this eighteenth century attempt to 
write in Shakspere’s style; evidence of eighteenth 
century taste may be seen more specifically in some 
exainples which I have grouped under eight heads. 

In the first place there are a number of minute 
alterations for the purpose of giving the blank verse 
a more precise and regular form. Thus 


‘“Which by’ thee lately 
is left untendered”’ 
becomes ‘‘Which by thee lately is untendered left.”’ 
—Act I, Se. 1. 


So again with a more marked feeling for precise 
balance, 
“So fair an outward and such stuff within”’ 


becomes ‘‘So fair an outward and such inward stuff.”’ 
—Act I. Se. 1. 


In the second place there are a.number of 
changes from specific to general expressions, such as 
have already been noticed in Otway. So in Cloten’s 
‘‘for wearing our own noses,’* (Cymb. III, 1, 14) 
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‘‘faces’’ is substituted. (Act I. Sc. 1.) Shakspere’s 
‘“‘the bier at door’’ becomes ‘‘Fate at door ”’ and 


‘*Thus smiling as some fly had tick]‘d slumber” 
becomes ‘‘And smiling thus as if the dart of death 
Had gently tickl’d slumber.’’ 
Bellarius ‘‘good morrow to the sun’’ changes to 
‘obedience to the sun’’ and 
‘*train'd up meanly 
I’ the cave wherein they bow”’ 


becomes ‘“‘Train’d thus merely up among 
These desert rocks.’’—Act IJ. Sc. 2. 


In the third place, two or three similar verbal 
changes may be grouped together. Inthe passage 


‘‘Why tender’st thou that paper to me with 
A look untender.’' 


the play on the words is not to Hawkins’ taste and 
for ‘‘tender’st’’ he substitutes ‘‘offer’st.”’ Leonatus’ 
simile ‘‘as chaste as unsunned snow’’ is not quite to 
Hawkins’ taste either, and he alters that and puts it 
in Imogen’s mouth: 


‘*Have I been chaste 
As snows that sunbeams never kist for this?”’ 
—Act IT. Sc. 8. 


A little elegance is likewise added to the line 


‘‘To have turned my leaping time into a crutch, 


which becomes : 
‘‘And turned my warlike spear into a crutch.”’ 
—Act IIT. Sc. 4. 


Fourthly, as an evidence of eighteenth century 
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taste, the classical allusions are rather significant. 
Hawkins adds a great many, very obviously with the 
view of ornamentation. The most remarkable of 
these bits of classical decoration is that given to the 
untutored Palador when he first sees Philario and 
Imogen. The British youth remarks: 


‘‘They are the Gods that come 
In visitation to our hermitage. 
The eldest is God Pan, the other seems 
Like swift leg’d Mercury—or the God of Love 
Drest in his mother’s smiles.’’— Act II. Sc. 4. 


Fifthly, the dirge sung over Fidele shows several 
changes all in perfect accord with the conventional- 
ized taste of Hawkins’ time. I give the two first 
verses as they appear in Shakspere, and then as they 
appear in Hawkins. 


‘*Hear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task has done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


‘‘Hear no more the frows o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak. 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust.”’ 


Note now Hawkins’ changes. 


‘*Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor.the furious winter’s blast, 
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Thou thy worldly task has done, 
And the dream of life is past. 
Golden lads and girls al] must 
Follow thee and come to dust. 


‘‘Near no more the frowns o’ the great; 
Death doth mock the tyrant foe 
Happiest is the early fate 
Misery with time doth grow; 
Monarchs, pages, peasants, must 
Follow thee and come to dust.’’ 


The fourth line of the first stanza and the second, 
third and fourth of the second stanza exhibit eight- 
eenth century poetical taste in a nut-shell. These 
four lines at once show a preference for the general 
to the concrete, a preference for well-worn phrases 
rather than new and concrete ones, and an ever 
present delight in common place moralizing. 

Moreover, the waywardness of mood in Shaks- 
pere’s song that comes from his half-playful use of 
familiar words and images in the midst of tragedy, 
completely disappears in Hawkins’ version. The 
exquisite diversity of emotions, the mingled smiles 
and tears, give place to mere conventional monotony. 
Diversity, indeed, was not a grace whom the pseudo- 
classicists pursued; they remained content with that 
old prude, Propriety. 

Sixthly, Shakspere’s description of Bellarius and 
his sons is much changed. The often noted avoid- 
ance of the concrete and the delight in balanced anti- 
theses are well illustrated in the alteration of Bel- 
larius’ first speech in Act II. Sc. 3. In Hawkins it 
appears as follows: 
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‘‘Our life, my boys, is such as mortals led 
Ere living was an act. The busy knaves 
That clatter in yon world, are mad to purchase 
Honour with danger, wealth with envy, pleasure 
With manifold infirmity; while we, 
Poor in possession, in enjoyment rich, 
Have no more wants than means; our avarice is not 
Wider than our stomachs; our ambition 
Who first shall scale the steepy mountain cliff 
Or strike the destin'd venison, this our life 
And health—the life of life.’’"—Act JT. Sc. 2. 


After Palador kills Cloten, he declaims in a style 
which one feels sure, Hawkins prided himself out 
did Shakspere. 

‘This is the sport 
Hotter than hunting—I will kill no more 
The tim’rous deer—such killing’s cowardice. 
My reeking sword sweats honorably now, 
Thou poor loud boasting fool! Hah! how I shall 
In triumph round thee—like the victor lion 
Slow pacing ’bout the mangled tiger’s corse 
And grimly taking solace in his slaughter!”’ 


In the seventh place, the passages dealing with 
the Roman war are infused with a good deal of pa- 
triotic oratory full of cant phrases about Britain and 
liberty. The following passages will do for examples: 


‘‘O for the time 
When Britains bold shall throng the streets of Rome; 
And breathe strange climes that conquest maxe their 
own.”’ 
‘Kor I will fight 
For liberty and Britain, till the blood 
Be drain’d thro’ all my veins.’’ 
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Finally I shall note some of the characteristic 
additions which Hawkins makes to the Imogen- 
Leonatus story. Thecharacter of Imogen undergoes 
many changes. Her broken, impatient speeches in 
Act IIT. Sc. 2. are nearly all omitted, and some very 
common place lines substituted. Atthe end she cries 

“*T will quit 
This castle’s loathsome hold.’’ 

The fourth scene of the third act, in which 
Pisanio makes known the command of Leonatus 
that he murder Imogen, is also much changed by 
Hawkins. Philario who is substituted for Pisanio, 
is a very argumentative fellow who spends a good 
deal of time speculating with himself as to Imogen’s 
innocence, often in a fashion as ludicrous as this: 


(Aside) ‘‘Is her amazement innocent or guilty? 
Tell me some God—far sure a mortal wit 
May else misconstrue such perplexity. 
(To Imcgen) 
Madam, what cheer? Are you prepared to die?”’ 
—Act II. Se. 3. 


Imogen, too, indulges in some very spirited dec- 
lamation; 


‘‘Gods! have I left my father’s gilded roof 
The rights ot birth, the largesses of fortune, 
The pageants of pre-eminence, and all 
That womanhood is said to doat on, yea 
And womanhood itself? Have I left these, 
No jewel taken with me but my honour 
To hear him false? Oh! Oh!’’— Act JI. Se. 3. 


Imogen is made to indulge often in this sort of 
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rhetorical gymnastics. When she sees Bellarius, she 
cries: 
‘*In bis visage sits 
The treasured wisdom of an hundred years; 
The sages of old times are pictured there. 


Accost him, good Philario, for his presence 
Awes my unskillful heart.’’—Act# IT. Sc. 4. 


With so much of this kind of ornamentation, of 
course Imogen’s character loses all its spontaneity. 
Hawkins is not content, however, with merely adding 
occasional declamation; he also finds it necessary to 
improve on Shakespeare’s picture of love with some 
amazing pieces of sentiment. While Leonatus and 
Imogen are embracing, Philario breaks forth: 


‘*You that ne’er lov’d, look on that virtuous pair 
Mark how he anchors upon Imogen. 
See, how she hangs on Leonatus’ arm 
While both are mute in sweet extremity 
Of truest love and joy.”’-—Act V. Sc. 1. 


Shakespeare is content to make Leonatus say: 


‘‘Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die!’’ 


Hawkins makes him respond to the foregoing 
speech of Philario with this outburst: 


‘‘Joy, who names joy? 
It is a word too cold. What heav'n shall be 
Hereatter, I feel now. Whom had I lost 
But Imogen? Whom did I hold corrupt 
But Imogen? Whom did I drive to death 
But Imogen? Yet Imogen is found: 
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Yet Imogen is purer than the star 

That leads her train to light the morn; 

Yet Imogen still lives and lives to love me. 

Divide all matter of discourse among you 

What can I say or thing but Imogen?’’— Act V. End. 


The passages quoted under the last three heads 
are perhaps sufficient to indicate the character of 
most of the additions with which Hawkins supple- 
mented Shakspere. It must be remembered that a 
large portion of the piay is made up of such addi- 
tions, that to make room for them a great deal of 
Shakspere’s poetry is omitted, and that few of these 
added passages are necessary for the purposes of 
dramatic narration. They are largely mere pieces of 
ornamentation; like the verbal changes noticed, they 
serve to give what the eighteenth century critics 
called ‘‘elevation of style.’’ 

Still farther, these bits of rhetorical decoration 
served to make the drama to Hawkins’ mind more 
typically, more abstractly, a representation of life. 
Rymer himself might have given his approval to 
many of them. To us, indeed, they seem merely 
sentimental, passionate, patriotic, or moralizing 
declamations of a very artificial and absurd kind, 
but for the pseudo-classicist they added to the in- 
structive value of the tragedy. The argumentation 
over Imogen’s chastity, the exhortations to fight for 
liberty, the continual pointing of a moral, all served 
to give the tragedy a value in their conventional 
system of inorals and their abstract view of life. 

Hawkins, in spite of his fondness for an Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary, was true to the pseudo-classic 
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theory ot the drama; and the attitude which he con- 
stantly maintained toward Shakspereis significant 
mainly in the light of that theory. 

‘*Here,’’ he seems to have said, ‘‘is a play of Shaks- 
pere’s, undubitably the play of a master-genius, but 
lacking the refining touch of art. Had Shakspere 
known our rules of drama and poetry, he might have 
perfected it himself; since he did not know the rules 
of art, some one who does might well undertake the 
task.’’ ‘‘There area few evident changes necessary ;”” 
Hawkins may have continued, ‘‘unities of time and 
place must be observed, the incoherent action must 
be reduced to regularity, the comic buffoon must be 
eliminated, and Jachimo must be punished—so much 
for the construction. As for the style Shakspere’s 
diction ought to be retained as far as possible; but 
when he wrote carelessly, the lines may well be 
remedied. A good many ot his jewels need polishing 
and ordering. When his style becomes vulgar, it may 
well be heightened. Moreover, numerous passages 
should be added to ornament the narrative and to 
make the play more valuable as ” presentation of 
life’s philosophy.”’ 

Now this is no unnatural attitude for a pseudo- 
classicist. It is perhaps a little surprising so late as 
1759 and in a man who evidently knew his Shakspere 
well; but it is only the attitude of Dryden and earlier 
modifiers carried to the extreme and is in beautiful 
accord with the doctrines of Rymer. Speaking tech- 
nically, it involves the dramatic theory of the ration- 
alists, a theory in which abstractions reigned su- 
preme and whose foundation was an abstract view 
of genius and art. 
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The general opinion in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century was that Shakspere was a genius of 
the first class, but that he lamentably lacked art. 
Art was not regarded as a thing superior to genius, 
but it was viewed abstractly as something which 
might somehow be super-imposed upon a work of 
yenius with immense improvement. Art signified 
the adherence to the rules laid down as final by the 
pseudo-classicists, supposedly on the authority of 
Aristotle; and the lack of knowledge of these rules 
by the Gothic geniuses was a subject for great regret. 
Shakspere was hardly more than a “‘sauvage ivre”’ 
who needed to be clothed. There was nothing ridic- 
ulous, then, from this point of view for a man who 
was master of the rules of dramatic construction and 
poetry to exercise his artin improving Shakspere. 
Hawkins did not imagine that he could compare 
‘with Shakspere in creative genius; he does seem to 
have thought that he could remodel one of Shaks- 
pere’s plays into a more final form. 

He did, indeed, bring Cymbeline into a form more 
in accord with the rules by which poetry and plays 
were composed in the early eighteenth century. He 
was true to his theory of art, but his adherence to 
its rules resulted in a ‘‘reductio ad absurdum.”’ His 
version of Cymbeline is final only in showing to what 
lengths devotion to an abstract theory may carry a 
concrete pedant. 

ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 
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ON THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT IN A 
MAGNETIC FIELD.* 


At the Toronto meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advanceinent of Science in 1889, Pro- 
fessor Henry T. Eddy discussed the partial different- 
ial equations of the motion of plane polarized light 
in a magnetic field. These equations contain terms 
‘‘expressing the transverse electromotive force due 
to the Hall effect. The particular solution of these 
equations which Rowland proposes contains a peri- 
odic tactor dependent upon the time.’’ In Professor 
Eddy’s paper, ‘‘a different particular solution, con- 
taining a periodic factor dependent upon the space 
which the ray traverses in the field, is discussed at 
length and compared with the solution proposed by 
Rowland.” It is shown that the velocity of the ray 
would be increased if there is a periodic factor de- 
pendent upon the time, but would be decreased by a 
factor dependent upon the space. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
Professor Eddy’s paper, Professor Morley suggested 
a form of apparatus which would detect the sus- 
pected change of velocity, provided it amounted to 
one part in fifty millions. The whole matter was of 


*Report of an experiment made with the aid of a grant from the research 
fund of the Americau Association for the Advancement of Science. By Pro- 
fessors Edward W. Morley, Henry T. Eddy, and Dayton C. Miller. 
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such interest that the section of the Association be- 
fore which the paper was read, obtained from the 
research funds of the Association, a grant of money 
with which to construct the apparatus and make the 
experiment. The apparatus was finished in the sum- 
mer of 1890, and Professor Eddy came to Cleveland 
to take part in the experiment. 

The optical part of the apparatus consists of the 
interferential refractometer used by Michelson in his 


Fig. 1. Diagram, showing arrangement of optical parts. 
experiments to determine whether light moves with 
the same velocity in different directions in the solar 
system. A train of waves of light from the source s, 
(Fig. 1.) is divided at the second surface of ab, which 
is coated with silver of such thickness that the 
division is nearly equal. If now the mirrors, f and 
yg, are properly adjusted, the two parts reunite at ab, 
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and interference bands can be seen by the eve at e, if 
the distances of f and g from ab are properly related. 
If; now, any force acts intermittently to change the 
velocity of one part of the ray while the paths are 
separated, it may be detected by a motion of the in- 
terference bands, provided the change is not too 
small. 

If we now put two tubes, / and /, in the paths of 
the divided ray, make these of very nearly the same 


length, and close thein with plane parallel glasses of 
equal thickness, and fill the tubes with carbon bisul- 


phide, we shall still obtain interference bands. If 
we surround each tube with a coil of copper wire, use 
polarized light, and close the circuit through one 
coil, there will be a rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion of the ray which passes through the magnetic 
field. Now, if the rotation be not so much as to pre- 
vent, or too much affect, the interference of the parts 
of the divided train of waves, a change of velocity of 
light while in the magnetic field will produce a dis- 
placement of the interference bands. If we complete 
the circuit in the two coils alternately, we double the 
displacement which it is sought to detect. 

If any displacement is observed, it will be neces- 
sary to determine whether it may not be due to 
strain or displacement of parts of the apparatus. 
In the case of the plates ab, cd, f and gy, this may be 
accomplished by watching the effect of closing alter- 
nately the circuits through the two coils while the 
tubes 7 and h contain only air. But a disturbance 
which should affect the position or length of one of 
these tubes needs special means for its detection. 
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The plates which close the ends of these tubes 
are accordingly placed as shown at hk, 1, m, and n, 
and are silvered except where they cover the 
tubes. When proper adjustments are made, the 
observer can see interference bands through the tube 
by placing the eye at e, interference bands at the 
covers of the nearer end of the tubes by placing the 
eye at e’, and interferences at the covers of the far- 
ther ends of the tubes by placing the eye at e”. 
Since the interferences produced in these three cases 
are due to rays which have passed through only 
glass and air, they can be so adjusted as to detect 
with ease and certainty a displacement which would 
be entirely insensible in the irregular and .most un- 
stable interference bands produced after a ray of 
light has passed through a liquid so optically un- 
stable as carbon bisulphide. Our means of detecting 
the effect of mechanical disturbances were therefore 
greatly superior to those of detecting the change of 
velocity in question, and the statement that no dis- 
placement of interference bands was caused by me- 
chanical disturbance due to the opening and closing 
of the current through the coils is open to no doubt. 

The plates ab and cd were 9.3 by 2.0 cm; f and g 
were 2.0 cm. by 2.0 cm.; /, /, m, and n, were 4.3 cm. 
by 2.0cm. The tubes h and 72 were 1.7 cm. in inside 
diameter, and were 38.1cm. long. They lay tn ad- 
justable supports, and were not in contact with the 
coils which surrounded them. The core around 
which the wire of the coils was wound was rectang- 
ular in section. Around a free space of 4.2 cm. by 
2.2 cm. was first a nonconducting layer of 0.6 cm. in 
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thickness, then a space 0.6 cm. thick for the circula- 
tion of water; and, lastly, a coil of wire. Each coil 
was made of two wires laid side by side, so that when 
the same current was sent through the two wires in 
opposite directions, its effect was null. A commutator 
was so arranged as to send a constant current 
through one wire of each coil, while the same cur- 
rent was so sent through the other wires of the two 
coils as to neutralize the effect of the current in the 
first wire of one coil, and to double it in the other 
coil. The heating due to the passage of the current 
was therefore identical in the two coils. The wire of 
each coil weighed about 82 kilogrammes, and the 
length covered by the wire was 30 cm. 

The flame of a Bunsen lamp was colored by the 
introduction of some sodium compound as the usua 
source of light, because the interference bands can, 
in homogeneous light, more easily be given forms 
which permit delicate discrimination; a luminous gas 
flame, and the electric arc were also emploved. <A 
Nicol prism was sometimes interposed, and the plane 
of polarization was placed in various positions. The 
optical parts of the apparatus were so related that 
the visible interference bands coincided with the 
surface of the more distant mirrors; their displace- 
ment can then be detected by referring their position 
to lines ruled on the mirrors. 

With this apparatus, one observer adjusted the 
interference bands in width and position; when these 
were made suitable, the second observer used the 
commutator to produce a magnetic field, first in one 
coil and then in the other. He announced the change 
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from one to the other in such a way that the first 
observer did not know which coil was acting, so that 
the effect of any possible bias might be excluded. 

With this apparatus, both observers suspected a 
slight displacement of the interference bands, and 
both satisfied themselves that this displacement was 
in the direction which indicated acceleration in the 
light passing through the magnetic field. The amount 
of the acceleration thus suspected was not more than 
one part in one hundred millions. But the displace- 
ment was so slight that they could not be confident 
of its existence. 

In the examination of the effect of a magnetic 
field on a ray passing through it, the appearance on 
making and breaking the circuit suggested the possi- 
bility of a change in the density of carbon bisulphide 
while in the field. ‘here was produced a momentary 
displacement of the interference bands which was 
unmistakeable, being many times as great as the dis- 
placement which it was suspected continued as long 
as the current passed. It was easy to imagine that 
the force which quickly brought the molecules of the 
liquid into the new positions in which they produce 
rotation of the plane of polarization, might carry 
them beyond the position of equilibrium, to which 
they would quickly return. To examine this phe- 
nomenon, a thick brass box filled with carbon bisul- 
phide was placed in each coil, and the two boxes 
were connected with each other and with a glass 
tube of small diameter. After all parts of the ap- 
paratus had come to an uniform temperature, the 
level of the liquid was brought to a convenient part 
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of the glass tube, and a current of twenty-seven am- 
peres was sent through the two coils, in such direc- 
tions as to produce a magnetic field in both coils. 
Each time the circuit was completed, there was a 
momentary rise of the liquid by 0.06 mm., and an 
instantaneous fall to 0.03 mm. On breaking the 
circuit,there was a momentary fall to --0.03 mm.,and 
an instantaneous rise to0.00mm. This displacement 
could be well measured three or four times by means 
of a reading micrometer with an amplification of 
about sixty diameters, the probable error of a reading 
being less than 0.005 mm. After three or four 
mIneasurements, the heat developed in the coils made 
it necessary to wait many hours for equilibrium 
of temperature to be established again. There were 
380 cubic centimetres of carbon bisulphide in the 
magnetic field; the area of the capillary tube was 
0.55 square millimetres; the lasting change of density 
or the change in the volume of the containing envel- 
ope was therefore one part in twenty-tbree million. 
The intensity of the field was 1650 centimetre- 
gramme-second units. _ 

This matter was afterward investigated with 
another brass box made to fit loosely between the 
poles of a dynamo electric machine, whose coils had 
been so connected that the box was placed between 
a north and south magnetic pole. The material of 
this box was free from magnetic admixture, and was 
supported so as not to be in contact with any part of 
the dynamo. In this envelope, we have not yet been 
akle to detect any such change of density or volume 
as was suspected before. The cause of the momen- 
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tary displacement of the interference bands which 
was so obvious will therefore need further examina- 
tion. 

At the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Indianapolis, in 1890, 
Professors Morley and Eddy made a report of the 
result of their experiment. The matter seemed of 
such interest to the section that it obtained a further 
grant with which to continue the experiment with 
more powerful apparatus. Owing to other occupa- 
tion, the construction of this apparatus has been 
delayed till the present year. With the assistance of 
Professor Dayton C. Miller, now associated with Pro- 
fessors Eddy and Morley, a new apparatus has been 
set up with which the acceleration or retardation 
produced would be three times as great as with the 
former apparatus. Further provision has been made 
for securing much greater thermal and optical sta- 
bility of the carbon bisulphide used in the apparatus. 
As a result of these two modifications, our power of 
detecting small changes of velocity of light in a 
magnetic field is probably five times as great as in 
the case of the former apparatus. 

The second apparatus differs from the former in 
two respects. The optical parts remain as before; 
the only difference in their use depends on the fact 
that the coils are now twice as long as before, so that 
the mirrors f and g are farther from the mirror ab. 
The tubes 2 and A are therefore 30 cm. longer and the 
column of carbon bisulphide in the magnetic field is 
twice as long ag at first. Further, these tubes are so 
connected that a current of bisulphide can be passed 
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through them at pleasure; and around them are con- 
‘centric tubes through which passes a current of 
water, intended to prevent the heating of the bisul- 
phide by the passage of the electric current through 
the coils. A tank, placed in the room with the 
apparatus, supphes water at constant temperature, 
for this purpose; in this tank is immersed another 
tank, which supplies a current of bisulphide having 
the same temperature as the water. This arrange- 
ment for preventing changes of temperature in the 
coluinn of carbon bisulphide in the tubes of the 
apparatus greatly increases the steadiness of the 
interference bands te be scrutinized, and so increases 
the delicacy of the observations. 

The illustration taken from a photograph shows 
the apparatus ready for use. At the extreme right are 
seen the commutator, ampere meter, and resistance 
coils used in managing the electric current. The 
wooden stand at the extreme left carries the source 
of light and the condensing lens. The adjacent stone 
pier carries the coils; between them is seen the cu- 
bical block of stone which supports the diagonally 
placed mirrors ab and cd of Fig. 1. Apparently just 
above this block, but really some yards to the rear, is 
the double tank supplying water and carbon bisul- 
phide to the apparatus. The reading telescope with 
which the observations were made is marked by the 
hanging cloth. On the left edge of the pier is seen 
an iron stand carving a Nicol’s prism for polarizing 
the ray of ight sent through the apparatus; on the 
wooden stand to the right of the pier is seen the anal- 
vzer, by means of which the rotation produced was 
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measured while the current was adjusted so as to 
secure the rotation desired. 

When acurrent of twenty-seven amperes is sent 
through the coils of this apparatus, there is produced 
a rotation of the plane of polarization of light by 
one-half a circumference; in the previous apparatus, 
we could utilize a rotation no larger than about fifty 
degrees of arc. The rotation utilized now is there- 
fore three and one half times as great as that in the 
former case, involving a corresponding increase in 
the change of velocity which it is hoped to detect. 

With this apparatus, a current was sent through 
the coils at the call of the observer at the telescope. 
The current had been adjusted so that it should pro- 
duce a rotation by half a circumference of the plane 
of polarization of the light employed at the time. 
This rotation caused the interference bands, which 
had been seen before the passage of the current, to 
shift their position by half a wave length; this was 
due to the reversal of phase of the ray which had 
suffered rotation. A micrometer wire was set on a 
maximum or a minimum, the current was reversed, 
and the coincidence of the wire with the maximum 
or the minimum was scrutinized. Asa result of such 
scrutiny, often repeated, both observers are confident 
that there was no displacement amounting to one- 
twentieth of a wavelength. They also are of opinion 
that there is no advantage to be expected from an in- 
crease in the size of the apparatus, and a repetition of 
the experiment with carbon bisulphide, unless it 
shall be kept thermally and optically homogeneous 
by rapid motion. If dense glass, sufficiently trans- 
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parent in a long cylinder, could be used in place of 
the bisulphide, it would probably be possible to detect 
a quantity which, if a liquid is employed, could not 
be detected except at an expense which would be 
prohibitory. 
The result reported at the Boston meeting of the 
- American Association is, that we are confident that 
when light corresponding to the solar D line is 
passed through one hundred twenty centimetres of 
carbon bisulphide in a magnetic field which produces 
rotation by half a circumference in the plane of its 
polarization, there is no such change of velocity as 
one part in sixty million, and probably no such 
~ change as one part in a hundred million. 


EpWARD W. MORLEY. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE COMMENCEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


DENTAL COLLEGE. 


The Fifth Commencement of the Dental College 
was held on Tuesday, May 17th, in the Association 
Hall, with an address by the Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks 
of Cleveland. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Fifty-fourth Commencement of the Medical 
Colleve was held on Wednesday, May 25th, in the 
Association Hall, with an address bv the Rev. Dr. 
EK. 8S. Lewis of Cleveland. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. - 


The first public event of the commencement cel- 
ebration was on Saturday evening, June 18th, when 
the Class Day Celebration of the graduating class of 
the College for Women took place. The class pre- 
sented scenes from Shakspere’s ‘‘Twelfth Night’ 
on an open air stage erected on the campus east of 
Clark Hall. 


On Sunday afternoon, June 19th, Eldred Hall, 
built for the special use of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, from a bequest made by the late 
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Rev. H. B. Eldred, was dedicated. The address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Paul F. Sutphen, and the 
prayer of dedication was made by the Rev. Dr. 
Hiram C. Haydn, Vice-President of the University. 

On Sunday evening President Thwing preached 
the Baccalaureate Sermon to the graduating classes 
of Adelbert College and the College for Women in 
Beckwith Church. 

Monday afternoon a reception was yiven by the 
graduating class of Adelbert College in Eldred Hall. 

At a later hour on the same day, the Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of the Law 
School took place in the Law School building. F'ol- 
lowing the meeting, the members dined together. 


On Tuesday, June 21, at 9:30 a.m., a meeting of 
the Trustees of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University was held at Adelbert College. At11:30 a 
meeting of the Trustees of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity was held at the same place. 


THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


At half past two Tuesday afternoon, the Eighth 
Commencement of the College for Women was held 
in Calvary Church. The address was delivered by 
Mr. Talcott Wiiliams of Philadelphia. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN RESERVE 
AND ADELBERT COLLEGES. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of Western Reserve College and of Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University was held in Adelbert 
College on Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock, with 
the Rev. A. C. Ludlow, ’84, the President, in the 
chair. 
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The followiny officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, Professor C. J. Smith, 
‘70; First Vice-President, Rev. E Bushnell, D.D., 
"46; Second Vice-President, Rev. E. P. Cleaveland, 
78; Rec. Secretary, Dr. F. K. Smith, ’79; Cor. Secre- 
tary, Mr. John Dickerman, ’91; Necrologist, Rev. D. 
T. Thomas, °85. 

The Board of Visitors elected for the year con- 
sists of Mr. R. Heber Wright, ’63, Mr. Geo. N. Thomas, 
"Sl, and Mr. George C. Ford, ’84. 


The Necrologist, Rev. D. T. Thoinas, reported the 
death of the following alumni: Dudley Allen, 732; 
Theodore Clark, ’45; W. W. Andrews, ’59; John Gard- 
ner Kennan, ’79; Henry L. Hamlin, ’93 and William 
James Mathews, ’94. 


Tuesday evening the Alumni Association of the 
College for Women gave a banquet to the graduating 
class. ‘ 

PRIZE SPEAKING. 


The same evening occurred the speaking of 
orations by members of the Sophomore and Junior 
Classes of Adelbert College in Beckwith Church. 
The speakers were as follows: 

From the Junior Class: Julian Woodworth Tyler, 
“The Ascent of Man;’’ Arthur William Davidson, 
““Government by Injunction;’’ James Vaclav Kakes, 
‘‘Kducational Forces in America;’’ Wallace Martin 
Swift, ‘‘ Altruism in Politics.”’ 

From the Sophomore Class: Delo Emerson 
Mook, ‘‘The Mission of America;’’ Samuel Kramer, 
‘‘Party Ties and Political Slavery;’’ George Albert 
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Palda, ‘‘Patriotism;’? Max Joseph Farber, ‘‘Interna- 
tional Arbitration.”’ 

The first prize of $50, to a member of the Sopho- 
more Class, was awarded to Delo Emerson Mook; 
the first prize of $50, to a member of the Junior 
Class, was awarded to Wallace Martin Swift; and 
the second prize, irrespective of class, to Samuel 
Kramer. 


At nine o’clock a Reunion of Social and Literary 
Organizations of Adelbert College was held. 


Wednesday morning at ten o’clock a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees was held at Adelbert College. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


On Wednesday morning occurred the Second 
University Commencement. It was the Seventy- 
Second Commencement of Adelbert College, the Sixth 
Commencement of the Graduate School, and the 
Fourth Commencement of the Law School cf Western 
Reserve University. The Medicai College, the Den- 
tal College, and the College for Women had already 
held their Commencements, but members of their 
Faculties and Student bodies were present. A large 
number of the trustees, members of faculties, alumni 
and students, assembled at Adelbert College and 
marched to Beckwith Church where the exercises 
were held. 

The address entitled, ‘‘The Profession of the 
Teacher,’’ was delivered by Professor George H. 
Palmer of Harvard University. 

After the address, degrees were conferred upon 
the graduates of the different departments. The 
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honorary degree of L.H.D. was conferred upon Mr. 
Talcott Williams of Philadelphia and Professor Pal- 
mer, and the degree of D.D., upon the Rev. Charles 
P. Fagnani of Union Theological Seminary. 

At the close of the commencement exercises a 
procession was formed and marched to the Adelbert 
College Chapel, where the Alumni lunch was served. 
The President of the Association, Rev. A. C. Lud- 
low, presided. The speakers were: President Thwing 
for the University; Professor Palmer of Harvard; 
Dr. A. G. Hart for the class of 1840; Rev. F. W. 
Taylor for the class of 1873; Rev. E. P. Cleaveland for 
the class of 1878; Dr. H. B. Herrick for the class of 
1888; Miss Bentley for the class of 1898 of the College 
for Women; and Mr. H. A. Haring for the class of 
1898 of Adelbert College. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the University 
Reception was held at Clark Hall and Guilford House. 


Puri BETA KAPPA. 


The Alpha Chapter of Ohio held its annual meet- 
ing in the Latin room of Adelbert College at 4 p. m. 
The president, Rev. T. Y. Gardner, was in the chair. 

The following men were elected to membership 
in the society. From the class of ’98, Allan H. Car- 
penter, Frank Meyer, Homer D. Rankin, Arthur H. 
Davidson, Nathaniel M. Jones, Roscoe M. Packard, 
Dudley L. Smith. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, C. J. Smith, °70; Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. A. Wright, 78%; Secretary, E. 8S. Meyer, ’93; 
Treasurer, John Dickerman, ’91. 
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It was voted that hereafter the number of initi- 
ates should not exceed one-fourth of the class at its 
graduation. 

It was decided to have a ®. 8. X. supper in 
connection with the next business meeting of the 
Society, and Messrs. W. E. Cushing, A. C. Ludlow 
and E. 8. Meyer were appointed a committee to take 
charge of the matter. 


DEGREES. 


The president conferred the honorary degrees in 
the following words: 

Georgius Herbertus Palmer, vir ingeniosus et 
eruditus, philosophiae studio deditus, multos juvenes 
praeceptis suis ad virtutem erudivit. Idem Homeri 
carminibus optime in linguam vernaculam redditis 
insignem laudem meritus est. His de causis gradu am- 
plissimo Literarum Humaniorum Doctoris adornatur. 

Talcott Williams de pdtria et de urbe sua bene 
meritus est, quippe qui acta diurna optime conscripta 
in publicum ediderit, de Juventute educanda curam 
. habuerit, omnibus boni civis officiis functus sit. 
Merito igitur gradu amplissimo Literarum Humani- 
orum Doctoris ornatur. 

Carolus P. Fagnani, ipse in literis sacris acriter 
et diligenter versatus multos juvenes de libris sacris 
docuit et ad alios docendos erudivit. Quibus de 
causis dignus est qui gradu amplissimo Divinitatis 
Doctoris ornetur. 

Degrees were conferred by Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University upon the following per- 
sons: 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Arts upon Henry Ray- 
mond Brush, Allen Harmon Carpenter (magna cum 
laude), Addison Bertram Clifford, George Chapman 
Dissette, Harry Albert Haring, Chester Morgan 
Harris ( cum laude), Arthur Dayton Hughes, Harvey 
William Hurlebaus (magna cum laude), William 
Raphael Kellogg, Milford Foster Lewis (cum laude), 
Hubert Alonzo Lane, Alfred Irving Ludlow (cum 
laude), Frank Meyer (magna cum laude), Paul Rus- 
sell Pope (magna cum laude), George Miller Samp- 
son, George Wheeler Shaw, Bret Harte Taylor, 
Edwin Cooper Vance, Charles Jessie Wehr (cum 
laude), John Lynn Yeagle. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Letters upon John 
Kramer, Richard Edmund Metzger. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy upon 
Arthur Lee Clermont, Henry Edgerton Freeman, 
William Edward Gunn, Maynard Hale Murch, Jr., 
Joseph Ray Peck, Homer Day Rankin (magna cum 
laude). 

The Graduate School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conferred the Degree of Master of Arts upon: 

Arthur Holbrook Bill, A. B., Ethel Lynn Griste, 
B. L., Flora Belle Herr, A. B., Lulu Sterrett Machwart, 
B.S., Meta Wilhelmina Peters, A. B., Nina May 
Roberts, A. B., Stephen Douglas Sanor, B. 8., Johann 
Wilhard Swanbeck, Swen Emil Swanbeck, William 
Jackson Truesdale, A. B., Frederic Marcus Wood, 
A.B. 

The Franklin T. Backus Law School of Western 
Reserve University conferred the Degree of Bachelor 
of Laws upon; 
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Carlos Delos Ainger, Constant Joseph Benkoski, 
John L. Cannon, Abraham Cramer, Harry James 
Crawford, A.B., George David Ingram, Victor 
Charles Lynch, Ph. B., Albert Robert Manning, 
Alex. Hamilton Martin, B.L., William Orin Math- 
ews, Tom F. Quigley, William John Shaw, Charles 
Lincoln Stocker, A. B., Aaron Burt Strimple, Wayne 
Bidwell Wheeler, A. B., Wm. Judd Starkweather, 
Jr., A. B. 

Hooors and prizes were given by Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University to the following 
persons: 

Commencement Honors: First Honor, Paul Russel 
Pope; Second Honor, Harvey William Hurlebaus; 
Third Honor, Harry Albert Haring; Fourth Honor, 
William Edward Gunn. 

Junior Honors; Equal Scholarship Honors to 
Arthur William Davidson, Nathaniel Moore Jones, 
Jr., Roscoe Milliken Packard, Dudley Lytton Smith. 


The Two Year Honor in German to Samuel Kam- 
er. 

The Two Year Honor in Greek to Charles Wesley 
Thomas. 


President’s Prizes tor the highest records for the © 
Freshman Year in: 
: French and German (Modern Language Course), 
John William Osborn; German (Classical and Latin 
Scientific Courses), Alfred Noah Kellogg; Greek, 
Louis Bryant Tuckerman, Jr.; Latin, First Prize, 
Stanley Leman Galpin; Second Prize, Louis Bryant 
Tuckerman, Jr.; Mathematics, First Prize, William 
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Massey Carruth; Second Prize, Carroll Adelbert 
Peabody; Gymnasium, Roland Martin Jones. 

The Handy Philosophical Prizes, First Prize, 
William Edward Gunn; Second Prize, Homer Day 
Rankin. 

Harriet Pelton Perkins Scholarship, Arthur Wil- 
liam Davidson. 

The Early English Text Society’s Prize for the 
best examination in early English, Henry Raymond 
Brush. 

The Shakspere Society’s Prize for the best 
examination in Shakspere, Julian Woodworth Tyler 


The following degrees had been previously con- 
ferred by Western Reserve University: 

On June 21st, the Degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
Agnes Adams, Mary. Lorenda Gibbons, Anna Louise 
MacIntyre, Emma Bentley Parks, Marian Warner 
Wildman, Grace Stone Zorbaugh. 

On June 2lst, the Degree of Bachelor of Letters 
upon Charlotte Marion Bush, Inez Maria Eccleston, 
Edith Bidelow Gates, Bona Ida Spenzer. 

On June 21st, the Degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy upon Ida Martha Austin, Isabel Kempton Bentley, 
Elsie May Brown, Louise Claflen, Bessie Davidson, 
Belle Maud Goldsmith, Sarah Gertrude Hadlow, 
Florence Mabel Tiffany, Maude Orton Truesdale. 

On May 25th, the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
upon Pearl A. Beebe, William A. Burns, Chester L. 
Carlisle, Henry Irving Cozad, Ph. B., Adolph Cudell, 
Clyde 8. Culp, Emory L. Dial, A. B., Egbert S. Dick- 
erson, William F. Doolittle, H. Melville Hall, Harrie 
H. Hard, Emil J. Heinig, Charles KE. Held, Corwin T. 
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Hill, Willis S. Hobson, A. B., Gideon H. Hoffman, 
Charles M. Hole, Cyrus Jaster, V. Clyde Laughlin, 
J. Melvin Little, Ernest H. Lueke, William C. Man- 
chester, B. L., Edwin C. McComb, Walter H. Mer- 
riam, Ph. B., M.D., Gustav H. Mitchell, John W. 
Norrel, William O. Osborn, M. D., William W. Phil- 
lips, A. B., Otho J. Powell, B. S., Edwin G. Rummel, 
Frederick J. Schmoldt, Edwin H. Season, John W. 
Seids, Walter G. Stern, B. L., Robert H. Sunkle, A. 
M., William J. Thomas, William H. Wood, William 
J. W. Woolgar. 

On May 18th, the Degree of Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery upon Fred Fayette Chapman, Foster Oran Dud- 
geon, Charles Surfestus Draime, Calvin Riley Edson, | 
Charles Drawn Elder, Isidor Englander, Albert Carl 
Fisher, William Woods Gillen, Penrose Thomas 
Haight, George Eels Hervey, Thomas Bertell John- 
son, Edward Raymond Kelley, Jay Carleton Kelley, 
Herman Clifford Kenyon, Percy Ellis Maddock, 
Frank R. Mathews, Joseph Worrell McDill, John 
Allen McGannon, Francis Joseph McGannon, Frank 
Kdgar Noland, Everett Eugene Quirk, John Babcock 
Reeves, Oliver William Renkert, Edward Burton 
Rogers, James Frank Rybak, Park Eugene Sprague. 
Leon Clark Vincent, Ph. B., Robert Harrison Wallace. 
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THE LIBRARY REPORT. 


Some of the additions to the library since the 
publication of the Bulletin for April are as follows: 

In ENGLISH LITERATURE, Editions of the poetical 
works of Lovelace, Suckling, Carew, Sandys, Ellis, 
Parnell, Blake, Churchill, Prior, Young, Falconer, 
Collins, Giles Fletcher, Campion and John Taylor; 
many representative novels of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, as Beckford’s Vathek, Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, and the like. The 
publications of the Early English Text Society have 
been brought down to date by the purchase of the 
volumes covering the years 1887-1897. 

In Puysics, Bacon—Opus Majus; Ebert—Mag- 
netic Fields of Force; Houston and Kennelly—Elec- 
tric Telegraphy; Steinmetz and Berg—Alternating 
Current Phenomena; Houston and Kennelly—Elec- 
tricity in Electro-therapeutics; Glazebrook— Maxwell 
and Modern Physics; Ayrton—Practical Electricty ; 
and Upton—Star Atlas. 

in Roman ARCHAEOLOGY, Mau—Geschichte der 
decorativen Wandmilerei in Pompeii; Bernouilli— 
Die Rémische Ikonographie; Babelon—Monnaies de 
la Republique Romaine; Jordan—Der Tempel der 
Vesta; Auer—Der Tempel der Vesta; Mayerhoefer— 
Geschichtlich-topographische Studien; Richter—Re- 
konstruktion der Rémischen Rednerhiithne; Imhoof— 
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Blumer—Portraitképfe; Hiilsen—Das Septizonium 
des Septimins Severus; Kiepert et Hilsen—Formae 
Urbis Romae Antiquae; Ruggiero—Dizionario di 
Antichité Romane; Cichorius—Reliefs der Trajans- 
saule; Schneider—Das Alte Rom; Rossi—Piante 
Icnografiche; Thédenat—Le Forum Romain. 
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SPRING MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The annual meeting of the University Board of 
Trustees was held May 16th. 

Leave of absence for one year was granted to 
Professor Palmie. 

The following appointments in the College for 
Women were made: W.H. Hulme, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of English for two years; Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Lecturer on Household Economies for one 
vear; Stephen F. Weston, A. M., Associate Professor 
of Political and Social Science for one year; A. H. 
Thorndike, Ph. D., Instructor in English for two 
vears; Miss Ellen Frankish, Instructor in Mathematics 
for one year, as substitute for Professor Palmie; 
Paul A. Scharff, Instructor in German and French 
for one year; Nathan P. Harrington, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Biology for one year. 

At a meeting of this same board held June 21st, 
H. W. Gruener, Ph. D., was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the College for Women, and 
O. F. Tower, Ph. D., and E. L. Thorndike, Ph.D., In- 
structors in Chemistry and Pedagogy, respectively for 
one year, in the same college. 

A meeting of the Trustees of Adelbert College 
was held on May 16th, and the following appoint- 
ments were made: 

John Dickerman, A.B., Instructor in Mathe- 
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matics for one year; H. W. Woodward, A.M., In- 
structor in Physics for one year; S. F. Weston, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Political and Social Science 
for one year; V. J. Emery, A. M., Instructor in Latin 
for one year; John W. Perrin, Ph. D., Haydn Profes- 
sor of History. 

The annual meeting of this Board was held on 
June 21st, when the following appointments were 
made: 

Rev. A. B. Cristy, Instructor in Elocution for 
one year; G. C. Long, M. D., Director of the Gym- 
nasiuim for one year; C. P. Bill, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Latin for one year; H. W. Gruener, Ph. D., and O. F. 
Tower, Ph. D., Instructors in Chemistry for one year. 
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NOTES. 


The following Minute was adopted by the Trus- 
tees of the University and Adelbert College, on May 
16th, in reference to the late Truman P. Handy. 

This Board desires to place on record an express- 
ion of its love for the character, and its gratitude 
for the work of Mr. Truman P. Handy. With the 
exception of a brief interval, for more than thirty 
years, Mr. Handy had been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the College or of the University. His 
name is borne by the Professorship of Philosophy in 
Adelbert College. For each of several years, he also 
gave the funds for the establishment of the Handy 
Philosophy Prizes. His generous thought for this 
institution, and his hearty regard for it, found a 
fitting exponent in the generosity of his hand. His 
beneficence for the institution began early, the first 
record of it being in 1843, and Adelbert College was 
remembered in his will. He brought to this service. 
as to every service, wisdom, strength, patience, 
enthusiasm and gentleness, as well as generosity. 
But above all his works and above all the individual 
elements of his manhood, we desire to record our love 
for his beautiful and holy character,and our gratitude 
that he was enabled to serve this institution, as he 
served every institution with which he was associ- 
ated, with noble and rare fidelity. 
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Leave of absence for one year‘has been granted 
to Miss A. H. Palmie, Professor of Mathematics in 
the College for Women, and to Mr. V. J. Emery, 
Instructor in Latin in Adelbert College. 


* * * 


The fee for tuition in Adelbert College and the 
College for Women has been raised to $85.00. 


* * * 


Professor Whitman of Adelbert College was Vice 
President and Chairman of the Physics Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at the annual meeting of the Association 
held in Boston in August. 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Hayward Barnwell, who has been 
appointed Instructor in English in Adelbert College, 
received the degree of A. B. from South Carolina 
College in 1887, and A. M. in 1888. From 1889 to 
1892, he was Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages 
in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Ala- 
bama; from 1892 to 1894, Shattuck Scholar in Eng- 
lish at Harvard University, and from 1894 to 1897, 
Professor of English in Hollins’ Institute, Virginia. 
In 1897 he returned to Harvard for further study, and 
received the degree of Ph. D. in 1898. 


¥ # * 


Mr. Clarence Powers Bill, appointed Instructor in 
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Latin in Adelbert College, graduated from Adelbert 
College in 1894, being valedictorian of his class; 
remained the next year at Adelbert studying Classi- 
cal Philology, and received the degree of A. M. in 
1895. Mr. Bill then entered the Graduate School of 
Harvard University, received the degree of A. M. in 
1896, was Shattuck Scholar for 1896-97, Morgan Fel- 
low for 1897-98, and received his Ph. D. in 1898. 


id 


* * * 


Miss Ellen Huntington Frankish, who will act as 
substitute for Professor Palmie in Mathematics for 
Women for the current year, graduated from the 
University of Nebraska, as A. B. in 1897. During 
her Senior year, Miss Frankish acted as Undergradu- 
ate Instructor in Mathematics, and during the year, 
1897-8, she was a scholar in Mathematics. 


* * * 


Mr. John William Perrin, appointed Haydn Pro- 
fessor of History in Adelbert College, received the 
degree of Ph. B. from Illinois Wesleyan University 
was assistant principal of the High School at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, 1887-858, superintendent of schools 
in Petersburg 1888-89, and the next year, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Cook County, Illinois. 
In 1889 he received the degree of A. M. from Wabash 
College. From 1890 to 1892 Mr. Perrin was a gradu- 
ate student in History at John Hopkins University, 
and the following year at Chicago from which Uni- 
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versity he received the degree of Ph. D). in 1895. 
From 1893 to 1895, he was Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the First Wisconsin State 
School, and from 1895, Professor of History and Poli- 
tics in Allegheny College. 


a * rks 


Mr. Paul Adrian Scharff, appointed Instructor in 
French and German in the College for Women, grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1885. He was appointed 
Boudinot Fellow and Instructor in French in Prince- 
ton for the year 1885-6, and received the degree of M. 
A. in 1886. He was a student at Jena 1886-87, and 
from that time has been a teacher of French and 
German in the following schools: St. John’s, Man- 
lins, New York; Portland Latin School, Portland, 
Me.; St. Paul’s Cathedral School, Garden City, Long 
Island; Adelphi Academy, Philadelphia and Chelten- 
ham Military Academy, Ogontz, Penn. 


* * * 


Mr. Ashley Horace Thorndike, appointed In- 
structor in English in the College for Women, gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1593, and for the 
next two years was principal of Smith Academy, 
Hatfield, Mass. From 1895 to 1898, he was a student 
of English in the Graduate School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, being a University Scholar 1896-97, and 
Shattuck Scholar 1897-98. He received the degree of 
A. M. in 1896 and Ph. D.in 1898. During these three 
years, Mr. Thorndike was also an instructor in Boston 
University. 
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Mr. Edward Lee Thorndike, appointed Instructor 
in Pedagogy in the University, graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1895, and spent the next two years 
at Harvard, taking the degrees of A. B. in 1896, 
and A. M. in 1897. From 1897 to 1898 he was a Fel- 
low in Psychology at Columbia, where he received 
the degree of Ph. D. 


* * * 


Mr. Ollin Freeman Tower, appointed Instructor 
in Chemistry in Adelbert College, graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1592, received the degree of 
A. M. in 1893, and was assistant in Chemistry at 
Wesleyan 1893-94. In 1894-95 Mr. Tower was a stu- 
dent at Leipzig, where he received the degree of Ph. 
D. in 1895. From 1895 to 1898, Mr. Tower was assist- 
ant Chemist in the Nutrition Investigations of the 
United States’ Department of Agriculture, and assist- 
ant in Cheimstry in Wesleyan University. 


* * * 


Mr. Nathan Russell Harrington, appointed In- 
structor in Biology in Adelbert College, graduated 
from Williams College in 1893. He was a graduate 
student at Columbia during the year, 1893-94, assist- 
ant in Biology at Williams College 1894-95, and 
received the degree of A. M. from that institution in 
1895. Returning to Columbia, he was an assistant in 
Biology in 1896-97, and Fellow in Zoology 1897-98. 

Mr. Harrington was the leader of an expedition 
sent out under the auspices of Columbia University 
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to the Nile Valley during the spring and summer just 
passed. The object of the expedition was to secure 
a very important and rather rare African fish— 
Polypterus bichir—which is supposed by many pale- 
ontologists to be like a large order of fossil fishes 
which gave rise to the Reptilia and higher verte- 
brates. The expedition brought back alarge amount 
of very valuable zoological material. 


* * 
During the summer the College for Women ac- 
quired possession of the plot of land between Clark 


Hall and Ford Place with a frontage of something 
over 200 feet on Bellflower Avenue. 


* * * 


The following statistics of students in the various 
departments of the University are of interest: 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


Additions to Upper Classes........... 2.0.0. cee cee ee eee 3 
Regular Freshmen...............0....... ree re 68 
First Year Specials........ OEE ee eee ee ee eee eee eT 3 
Total No. of new students................... ce eee 74 
Total No. in the College................. Lia Mace 187 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Additions to Upper Classes 
Regular Freshmen............ 00.0.2 cece eee ee cee eines 58 
First Year Specials...................05. 


Total No. of new students........ 0... 0.0... cece eee ' 73 
Total No. in the College.......... ce cee eee eee 184 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
First Year Students............ 0. ccc cee cee ete t eee 40 
Total No. in the College (certain students not registered).. 118 
DENTAL COLLEGE. 


First Year Students: i400 2605 eat deeeceee ess acne eee tias 36 
Total No. in the College................. ce cee eee eee ees 99 


The total number of students in the Graduate 
School is 25, in the Law Schoo] 100. 


* * * 


The new Biological Laboratory cannot be occu- 
pied for several months, and owing to changes now 
being made in the construction of the main building, 
it has been necessary to suspend laboratory instruc- 
tion in Biology temporarily. 


* * * 


Professor Herrick has in preparation a Manual 
of Instruction in Elementary Biology. 


* * * 


Professor Weston is organizing in Cleveland and 
its vicinity, an Academy of Political Science which 
is to be affiliated with the Academy of Political 
Science of New York. The headquarters of this 
Academy are at Columbia University. A member- 
ship of tweny-five is necessary to constitute an 
Affiliated Society and a sufficient number has already 
been secured to insure success. The organization 
will be perfected during the present month. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between 
April 1, 1898, and October 1, 1898, by members of 
the faculties of Adelbert College and the University, 
so far as returns have been secured. The names are 
arranged alphabetically: 


Henry L. AMBLER, M. D., D. D.S.—Dean of Dental 

School and Professor of Operative Dentistry and 
Hygiene. 
“Willing the Anterior Teeth of Children with Tin- 
foil.”’” Paper before the Tri-union meeting of the 
Maryland State Dental Association. Published in 
the Ohio Dental Journal, June, 1898. 

WILLIAM E. BRUNER, A. M., M. D.—Clinical Assist- 
ant in Ophthalmology. 

‘‘Amblyopia (Hysterical) in Children.’’—Ophthal- 
mic Record, April, 1898. 


HENRY PLatT CusHING, M. 8.—Professor of Geology. 


‘‘Report on the Geology of Clinton County, N. Y.” 
—Report of the State Geologist of New York, 1895, 
vol. I, pp. 503-573, plates I-V. 


HaRoLp NortH Fow er, Ph. D.—Professor of Greek. 


‘‘Portraits of Virgil.’’ A paper read at the Classi- 
cal Conterence at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 31, 
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1808.— Western Reserve University Bulletin, April, 


+ copy 


1898, pp. 28-37. 


FRANCIS HoBART HERRICK, Ph. D., Sc. D.—Professor 
of Biology. 


‘*The Protection of the Lobster Fishery.’’ Proceed- 
ings and Papers of the National Fishery Congress 
(Ert. from U. S. Fish Commission Bulletin for 
1897), Washington 1898, see pp. 217-224. 


CHARLES FRANK Hoover, A. B., M. D.—Professor of 
Physical Diagnosis. 


‘Remarks on the Technic of Percussion and the 
Value of Direct Percussion.’’— Cleveland Journal of 
Medicine, August, 1898. 


“Gallop-Rhythm and Division of the Pulmonic 
Second Tone.’’°—Philadelphia Medical Journal, 
August, 1898. 
‘““Cardio-Pulmonary Murmurs.’’—New York Med- 
cal Journal, August, 1898. 

WILLIAM Henry HuLME, Ph. D.—Associate Professor 
of English, 
‘‘An American Literature and the ‘Great American 
Novel,’’— Western Reserve University Bulletin, 
April, 1893. 
“Malchus. An Old English text with Introduc- 
tion.’—Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. I, 
pp. 431-441. 

SAMUEL SrouGHTon Potwix, D.D.— Professor of 
the English Language and Literature. 
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‘‘Here and There in the Greek New Testament, 
with an Introduction on New Testament Exegesis.”’ 
—12 mo. pp. 220. The Fleming H. Revell Co., Chi- 
cago, New York, Toronto. June, 1898. 


W. A. V. Prick, D. D.S., M. E.—Lecturer on Elec- 
tro-Therapentics and Blech. Physics. 


“Foundation Principles of Cataphoresis.’’—Jtems 
of Interest, May, 1898. Reprinted in book form. 


“The Electrolytic Products of Dental Medicines.”’ 
—Ohio Dental Journal, June, 1898. 


HunNTER Ross, A. M., M. D. — Professor of Gyne- 
cology. 


‘Caesarean Section.’? ‘“Symphysiotomy.’? ‘‘Im- 
mediate Repair of the Lacerated Outlet.’’ ‘‘Re- 
tained and Adherent Placenta.”’ ‘‘Induction of 
Abortion and Premature Labor.’’ ‘‘Diagnosis of 
the Puerperal State.” ‘‘The Puerperal State and 
Its Management.”’ ‘‘Care of the New Born In- 
fant.’’ These papers written for a ‘*Systene of Ob- 
stetrics,” edited by Prof. Jewett of Brooklyn. 


“The Opening of the New Lakeside Hospital.’’— 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, April, 1892. 


‘“The Use of Salt Solution and Other Irrigating 
Fluids in Surgical Practice.”’ Read before the Ohio 
State Medical Society at Columbus, May, 1898.-— 
The American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children, July, 1898. 


‘“Skene’s Treatise on the Diseases of Women.” 
Review.—Clevelund Medical Gazette, June, 189s. 
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‘‘Penrose’s Gynecologyv.”’ Review.— Cleveland 
Medical Gazette, June, 1898. 

‘Infection after Abdominal Operations and _ its 
Treatment.’’ Read before the Cleveland Medical 
Society June 10, 1898.—Cleveland Journal of Med- 
icine, August, 1898. 


CHARLES F. THwInc, D. D., LL. D.—President. 


“The Tendency Toward the Shortening of the 
Academic Year in Colleges.’’ Educational Number 
of the Independent, August, 1898. 


‘A Better Training for Law and Medicine.” — 
Educational Review, June, 1898. 


“The Best Life.” Booklet. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
September. | 


FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN, Ph. D.—FProfessor of 
Romance Languages. 


‘“‘Notes on the Mediaeval Romans d’Aventure.’’— 
Modern Language Notes, June, 1898. 


STEPHEN F. Weston, A. M.—Associate Professor of 
Political and Social Science. 


*‘La Questione de Negri’? de Gennario Mondani. 
A Review. —Political Science Quarterly, June, 1898. 


FRANK P. WHITMAN, A. M.—Professor of Physics. 
‘The Flicker Photometer.’’—Science, July, 1898. 
‘The Beginnings of Laboratory Teaching in> 

America.’’—Science, August, 1898. 


W. T. Howarp, M. D.—Professor of Pathology, and 
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J. M. INGERSOLL, A. M., M. D.—Lecturer on Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology and Laryngology. 


‘‘A Contribution to Our Knowledge of the Eteology 
of Inflammations of the Accessory Sinuses of the 
Nose.”’— American Journal of the Medical Setences, 
May, 1898. 


WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT, M. D., L. R. C. P.—Pro- 
fessor of Dermatology, Syphilology, and Genzito- 
Urinary Diseases. 


‘‘Leprosy in Cuba.—Cleveland Medical Gazette, 
May, 1898. 


“The Vegetable Parasitic Diseases of the Skin.”’ 
In Banys and Hardaway’s American Text-Book of 
Genito-Urinary Diseases, Syphilis and Diseases of 
the Skin, Philadelphia, 1898. 


‘‘Dermatitis Hiemalis with a consideration of its 
Pathology.”’—Transactions of the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Dermatology, London, 1898. 


‘‘Diseases of the Skin. Schamberg.’’ Review.— 
(Cleveland Journal of Medicine, September, 1898. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and 
of papers before learned societies, etc., delivered be- 
tween April 1, 1808, and October 1, 1808, and not 
published before October 1, Lsgs. 


(When the author’s title or position has already 
been mentioned io the list of publications, it is not 
repeated in this list.) 


H. Austin AIkins, Ph. D.— Professor of Philosophy. 
‘Some Laws of the Central Nervous System.”? <A 
lecture to the teachers of East Liverpool, April 29, 
1898, 

WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT. 


‘The Various Forms of Ringworm.’’ Address be- 
fore the American Medical Association, Denver, 
June, 180s, 
‘A Recurrent Bullous Eruption Limited to Certain 
Areas.”’ Read before the American Dermatologi- 
cal Association, Princeton, June, 1898. 
‘“Lymphangioma Circumscriptum, with Report of 
Two Cases.’’ Read before the American Dermato- 
logical Association, Princeton, June, 1892. 
WILLIAM G. EBERSOLE, M.D... D. D.S.-—Demoustra- 
forin Dentistry. 
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“Dental Advancement.’’ Address’ before’ the 
Alumni of the Dental Department of the Western 
Reserve University, May, 189s. 


‘Are we as Dentists Doing Our Full Duty to 
Humanity and the Prefession?’’ Paper before the 
Cleveland Dental Society, September, 18938. 


ALEXANDER HappEN, A. M.—Professor of the Law 
of Crimes. 
“The Law of Ohio Relating to Criminal and Civil 
Liability of Physicians for Malpractice.’’ A paper 
before the Medico-Leyal Society, Cleveland, Sep- 
tember, 1898. 

CHARLES FRANK HOOVER. 


‘‘Heart Murmurs.’’ <A paper before the Buffalo 
Academy of Medicine, August, 1898. 


EpwaRpD W. Mor.ue&y, Ph. D., LL. D.—-Hurlbut Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Chemistry. 


“On the Velocity of Light in a Magnetic’ Field. 
Report of an experiment made with the aid of a 
grant from the research fund of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. By Pro- 
fessors Edward W. Morley, Henry T. Eddy and 
Dayton ©. Miller.’’ 
A paper before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, August, LS98. 

W. A. V. PRICE. 
“The Practical Application of Cataphoresis.”? Ad- 
dress betore the University of Michigan Dental So- 
ciety, April, IS9s, 
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HUNTER Ross. 


“A Case of Endothelioma Lymphangiomatodes of 
the Cervix Uteri.”’ Read before the American 
Gynaecological Society, Boston, May 24, 1x98. To 
appear in the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, and in the Transactions of the American 
Gynecological Society. 

~ FraNK P. WHITMAN. 


‘*‘Color-Vision.”? An address before Section’ B, 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, by the presiding officer of the section, at the 
Boston meeting, August, 1898. 


‘Qn the Relative Brightness of Pigments by Ob- 
lique Vision.’’ Paper read before Section B, A. A. 
A.5., at the Boston meeting, August, 1598. 


HARRY WILMOT WoopwakRpb, A. M.—ZJnstructor tn 
Physics. 


‘‘Heat Energy.’’ Address before the Cleveland 
Society of Stationary Engineers, April, 1898. 
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PAPAL I PV GOL PINS 


MILES © 
OF COMFORT 


Are secured by travelers who 
use the great through trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Railway, between the 


Buffalo, Boston and New York. 
A route widely celebrated for 
the safety, comfort and care of 
its patrons, fast trains, punctual 
service and splendid cquipment. 
Send for free copy of “Book of 
Trains” to 


cities of Chicago, Cleveland, 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P.& T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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the Garfield Savings Bank Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK, @50.000.00. 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDEO PROFITS, 612,250.00. 


C06 <ai> O08 <EREe G50 <i> 665-aGe 0 | 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. : 
Deposits of $1 and upward received. Especial attention given tocheck accounts, | 


3 
Interest at 4 per cent. from date of large or small. 


deposit. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS. .~- 


..OFFICERS.... 
H. CLARK FORD, President 
T. SPENCER KNIGHT, ) x- . 
HENRY C. KIRBY, by, Presidents. 
O. P. FISHER, Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. A. MCCASLIN, Cashier. 


FISHER, CRERCH & OSWALD, General Fire Insurance Agents. 
Office, The Garfield Savings Bank. 
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SOOD OOOO SOOO 


Che Students’ Standard a 


The most important of all recent reference publica- 
tions. An abridgement of the FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. Large 8 vo. 923 pages, 
clotn sides, leather back. em. Oe. eh cae oh eae 


Price, net, $2.50. = 


The most important of all recent reference publica- 
tions. It exactly meets the frequently expressed 
wish for an  up-to-da‘e, fuil-of-matier. moderate- 
priced STANDARD DICTIONARY. It gives the Orthogra- 
phy, Pronunciation, Meaning and Etymology of over 
60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms, an appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, 
Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciation, Abbrevia- 
tions, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. ... 


For Sample Pages and Quantity Terms address, 


WEBAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 ano 7 East SixTeentH, Sr., N.Y. 
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L. K. BARSTOW, Prest. C. CHENEY, Vice Prest. F. BERGOLD, Secy. and Treas. 


The Vincent Barstow Co. 


SIH 
- Furniture, 3 
= 3 

® = 
— Draperies, 2 
3 3 
= Wall Paper, 2 
= = 
= Mantels. 3 
= 3 
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TELEPHONE, MAIN 224. 


159 to 181 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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~ Sterling, Welch & Go., 


Carpets, 
Floor Cloths, 


Curtains, 


and 


LHL ODD. 
CaMCaI Caleta Ca(Caie 


CIpholstery Goods. 


12 and 14 Guelid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


All Express Trains of Nickel Plate Road 
arrive at and depart from Van Buren Street, 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago. 
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r ZEA. EMRBYLE? 
FE TCI Gi & VORA C/TY 


RATES LO VIA OTHER LINES. 


“ bal 
col 


THROUYON SLEEPING 
CARS BETWLEN 


Trains stop at Euclid Ave., Broadway 
and Pearl Street Stations,,Cleveland. City 
ticket offices, 534 Pearl Street and 189 
Superior Street. 


95 
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v2e Burton, Beller & PAittips 6. 


---- PRODUCERS OF.... 


Massillon, Cambridge and Mineral Point 


+ COALS. ++ 


And Agents for Schuyikill and the D. §cranton Anthracite. 


Place your orders with us to secure the very best coal in the market 


PRIVCIPAL OFFICE, No. 7 PROSPECT 8ST. 


Yards conveniently located at different 
points in the city. Ervacs--Gen'. Ter., Main 2120. 


PL 


Cap and Gown, 


A special edition of “Cap and Gown’ with the W. R. 
V. eolors and a handsome cover destgo, made especially 
for our friends of the W. KR. U. is now on sale.......e. 


Chis will make a handsome andor. 
inexpensive gift book, « « « 


A full line of miscellaneous books is carried by us at all 
times. Partleular attention will be given to special or- 
ders, nnd to the Sper of oles rare, reece ane 
general books. ‘ 


LL | ELMAN-TAYLOR CO., 
168-174 EUCLID AVENUE. 
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JOHN C. LOWE. 
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UMBRELLAS ana 
WALKING STICKS. 
RE-COVERING and 
REPAIRING. 


--» SALES ROOM AND FACTORY..... 


NY N 
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48-50 SHERIFF STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 


David Charlesworth 
e@ SON, 


€O8. QOAN ST. AND ANSEL AVE. 


The orders of members of the 


OO OCC RE ELE TETMTUIGL Ba, 


University are especially solicited. 
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“CLEVELAND,” 
A Bicycle of Honest Value. 


col Me ssa) 


BES! Se 
BEST CHAIN. 
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Our New Burwell Tire. 
Most Resilient Tire Made. 
You can Repair it Yourself. 
Our Prices are Reasonable. 


A_f. A. Lozier § Co. 


Erie, corner Chestnut. 


Phone 816.... 
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The Hollenden 
Restaurant # 


Lobsters, Oysters, Clams, 
And all Sea Food in their Season. 


THREE LARGE ROOMS. 


ONE ROOM EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES. 
Class Dinners a Specialty. 


Fire PROOF... Rares $3 Tro $5 
AMERICAN PLAN. Per Day. 


tact COD EA 


The Stillman Hotel Co. 


X32 * 


EUCLID AVENUE, J. H. THOMPSON, 
CLEVELAND, O. Manager. 
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e @ Che East End Savings Bank Company, « « 
1249 Euclid Avenue and 1123 St. Clair Street. 


CAPITAL. @200,000. SURPLUS, $70,000. 


Receives Savings Deposits on which interest at 4 per cent. per annum from the 
day of deposit to day of withdrawal is paid and Commercial Deposits 
subject to check. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange. Safe Deposit Vault at 1245 
Euclid Avenue, 


Boxes for Rent and storage for Valuable Packages. 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE, 


F. L. BECKER, PROPRIETOR. 


School and College Cext Books and Supplies. « « 


2244 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Books, Periodicals, TEXT BOOKS usedin any American 
Stationery. eae0a College furnished at lowest prices. 
Subscriptions taken for all Law Books for Students 
Publications, a Specialty. aaa 


Without an Audience.... 


It is just as impossible for me to describe the class 
of goods that I provide for my trade as it is to demon- 
strate the kind of garments I am capable of producing. 

If you are trading with a tailor who makes your gar- 
ments to your entire satisfaction—Cut, fix, style and 
finish; 


Cake my Advice, Don’t Change ! 


If, however, you are not satisfied with vour present 
tailor, or, if you have no tailor in particular—Command 
my services which are at the disposal of all gentlemen 
who desire to be dressed as they should. My charges 
are not excessive for the best that can be produced in 


tailoring. 
HARVEY L. REED, 
390 Bond St. 
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James F. Ryder, 


Master Photographer 
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THE GARFIELD STUDIO, 


121 EUCLID AVE =: 
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* Che Best Portraits « 


Special low rates given to Students of W. R. U. | i 
Come and See Us—We wish to do your work, : 
$0000000000888s000sSb00009 $333 
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